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“ The Quaker Ideal.’ 
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LONDON EDITION. 
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Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
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day. 





Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 
Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 


| patronage of Friends is solicited. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & C0,, 


B. Dorsey & Sons. 
FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 





Formerly of { 


| The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
fi Jone. 


rm of Benedict Dorsey & Sone. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
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All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
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City Mortgages at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 

Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 
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Wm. C. Allen, 225 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


Young Friends Association. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held 
on Second-day evening, First Month 14 at 8 o’clock, 
in Cherry Street Meeting-House, 15th and Race 
Streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be,— 

1. Review of Tenth Chapter, Vol. Third, Janney’s 
ay . by P. Frances Foulke. 

«Friends andGood Citizenship.” to be presented 
m. Thomas H. Speakman, Emilie C. Garrett, Henry 
Ferris, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
All persons interested are invited to be present. 


OR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS COUPE ROCKA- 
way, light weight, suitable for the country, 
ata low price. Address 218 North Broad St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





OSITION WANTED BY A LADY, FRIEND, AS 

a housekeeper, companion to ‘invalid or el- 
derly lady or to do housework in a small fam- 

ily. Address E., , Box 804, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION, BY A YOUNG 
man, fairly well educated. Has attended 
Business College. Willing to be useful. 

Address A. B., Box 316, Salem, New Jersey. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 
sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 

tory reference given. Address A. J., Box 2613, 
West Chester, Penna. 


NTED.—POSITION BY YOUNG LADY 

Friend, as matron or honsekeeper for insti- 

tution; thoroughly competent. Best of 
references. P.O. Box 1643, West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION IN THE CITY OR 
vicinity, as housekeeper or companion in 
small ey. Address No. 15, this Office. 


NTED. —AMONG | FRIENDS, A YOUNG 
\aeaien a Friend, of pleasant ‘address, tor 


; a@ position as clerk. Address No. 16, this 
Office. 
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Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 
Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N, Second Sty Philadelphia, Pa, 


Good Desigris 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 

cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 

send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 6 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 








Montgomery ‘County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to'serving families. Office, 
903 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





John Faber Miller, Sop SwaDR oraz, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 








AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


} Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
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Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine a labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academ my and college paanee school 
under the care of Abington — a 

A liberal and extended course of study in math- 
ematics, sciences, literature, languages, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term ame on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


For circulars on py 
— BLER, ee 


kintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has j™ ¢fect san- 
‘tary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. y and 
— jeasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA a 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF yg YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with m4 modern Sa: 
extensive grounds; ten teachers. 
courses of study, = a. the Classi 
and the Literary ; chemical, ga — biologi 
laboratories; manual —, will 
be given to the moral and ning. Special cas of the 


by teachers who are Ceanamned ree Friends. 
Fe Nn ace 
SWARTHMORE 

GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


| ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

easantly located on Long Island, about 20 miles 

m New York. For catalogue an rticulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley,” Long land. 


Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, | 
F 


REDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


H. C. Boden & Co., 


fit all noses. 
specialty of filling Ocul 
work is unexcelled for beaut 
portion. PRICES MODERAT. 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
We can supply all styles. We mate a 

ts’ Prescriptions, and our 
z of finish and pro- 


THE EXPOSED ROOMS 


is difficult and expensive. 
tilating Grates are designed for this work. 


The Jackson Ven- 
Each 


grate will heat two or more large rooms in zero weather. 
And they use no more fuel than other fires that give 1/ 


the heat. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1895 


OTHER PERIODICALS ! AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the Sguses given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated “‘ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) 
Harper's WEEKLY, ($4) 
Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1) 
Tue NATION, ($3) 
ViLLace Recorp, ($1) 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3) 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($8) 
Harper's Bazar, ($4) 
JOURNAL OF EpvucaTION, ($2.50) 
LiTTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8) 
GARDEN AND Forest, ($4) 
Youne Frienps’ Review, (Bi-w'kly, $0.75) 2.60 


MONTHLIES, 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 

Tae CENTURY MaGazinz, ($4) 
HaRPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4) 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 

THE CosMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) .. . a 
PoPpuULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 
THE ForvM, ($38) 

NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5) 

Sr. NicHoLas, ($3) . 

REVIEW OF REviEws, ($2. 50) 

MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BaBYHOOD ($1) 2. 90 
SCATTERED SgEDs, ($0.50) 

PEACEMAKER, ($1) 

THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50) 


Our LITTLE ONES aD THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3. ‘30 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for 


both.” 


wreparing for admission to any | 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 





NEW, SEASONABLE 

| Dry Goods 

|are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 


world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In ores In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs 8, 
Fert et 
aterproo 
In Rugs, Mats fn Upholstery, 
Muslin Und erwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 





The Marit Orpver Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
_ Philadelphia. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
| tisement. pes"When our readers answer an 





advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ jag 
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of his own life ; thathe never leaves himself without a wit- 
ness in the heart as well as tn the surroundings of man; 
and that in order clearly to hear the Divine voice thus 
speaking to us we need to be still; to be alone with us in 
the secret place of his presence; that all flesh should keep 
stlence before him. CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


This is the opening passage of Caroline E. Stephen’s chapter on 
The Inner Light, in her ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds.’’ 


BEHOLD, the New Year beckons, like a flower 
Hid in the roots among the untrodden hills. 

God shows thee how its sweetness every hour 
Grows only as his breath thy spirit fills. 


Behold, the New Year beckons, like a star, 
A splendid mystery of the unfathomed skies. 
God guide thee through his mystic spaces far, 
Till all his stars as suns within thee rise. 


The New Year beckons. He, too, beckoning nears. 
Forget not thou that all thy gifts are his. 
Take from his hand all blessings of the years 
And of the blossoming, starred eternities. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


THE TEMPTATION. 

Paper read by W. W. Birdsall before the Conference Class of 
Race Street First-day School, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 2, 1894. 
Ir would seem that with his baptism by John there came 
to Jesus a clear vision of his mission in the world. His 
life so far had been humble and inconspicuous, and al- 
though on several occasions he had given evidence of the 
consciousness of a work which he was to do, it may be 
fairly inferred that he never realized the magnitude of 
that work or even its exact nature, until he mingled with 
the throngs to whom John preached. 
understand the needs of his people and of the world. 
He saw that even in this great religious revival there was 
no hope of bringing mankind to apprehend the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom of God. Conscious of his own 
powers, filled with faith in his Father, the magnitude of 
his task yet came upon him with a crushing weight which 
drove him from the company of his fellows, to fight the 
great battle, to face the great problem of his life, to come 
to a distinct understanding with himself and of himself, 
alone, in the wilderness. 

We are.wont to think of the sacrifice of Jesus as 
being complete upon the cross, and of his suffering as 
culminating in Gethsemane and upon Calvary, but it may 
be questioned whether the first full view of the load he 
was to bear, and the persecution and death to which it 
would unquestionably lead, did not bring with it agony 
comparable, at least, to that. We can understand only 
to some slight degree the awful nature of that sojourn in 


He came then to | 





. : , be the wilderness, but every question of our life is settled, 
FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. | every temptation overcome, in solitude, even if in the 
| presence of thousands, still in that mental solitude where 

The one corner-stone of belief upon which the Soctety | 
of Friends is built ts the conviction that God does indeed 
communicate with each one of the spirits he has made, ina | 
direct and living inbreathing of some measure of the breath | 
| joice with us in victory or sympathize in defeat, but 


each of us lives, and where, however we may be moved 
upon by forces from without, we live, each of us, alone. 
We may appeal to the experience of others ; their suc- 
cess may cheer us or their failures warn ; they may re- 


always the conclusion is reached, and the act takes place 


| in that holy of holies which can never be penetrated by 


any outside intelligence. 

But Jesus was alone with the great problem of hu- 
manity. There was no experience to guide him; there 
were none to understand, much less to sympathize, and 
the physical solitude of the wilderness may well be es- 
teemed as nothing to the spiritual solitude in which he 
dwelt. And now, as always, when great questions are at 
issue, temptations arose. They are related as being 
three in number, but we shall see that they are typical, 
and may well stand for broad classes of temptations 
which assail us all. 

The suggestion that he ‘‘ command this stone, that it 
be made bread,’’ was simply the idea of turning all his 
powers into the service of his physical needs. If it be 
true that ‘‘ man shall not live by bread alone,’’ it follows 
that his higher powers should be dedicated to the service 
of these higher needs. ‘‘ Every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God’’ will then be a law and will 
be as food unto him. It was impossible for Jesus to 
listen for a moment to such a suggestion, for consecration 
to the service of others was a law of his being. His 
‘« Father’s business ’’ had asserted and maintained a claim 
upon him which ne could not and would not for a mo- 
ment ignore, and which, as he came now to realize its 
fullness, was about to absorb all his powers and his life, 
and before which questions about ‘‘ bread,’’ about bodily 
sustenance, or bodily comfort, were to disappear as of no 
importance. It was upon this temptation that he turned 
his back when he deliberately chose the life of pov- 
erty and privation in which he had not ‘ where to lay 
his head.’’ 

The order of the two following temptations is oppo- 
site in the two accounts of Matthew and Luke, but it is 
of no importance. 

If a reform is to be effected, it may reasonably be 
argued that it may be advantageous to attract attention 
to the reformer. Would it not be well to perform some 
astonishing act which shall fix the eyes of the whole 
community upon the actor, and distinguish him as_pos- 
sessed of miraculous power? ‘If thou be the Son of 
God, cast thyself down.’’ It was an appeal to vanity 
which found no response in the nature of Jesus. His 
kingdom could not be built up upon the basis of such a 
notoriety, and he was incapable of presuming upon the 
care of the Father—of ‘‘ tempting’’ by a misuse of the 
powers he had bestowed. 

The remaining temptation might well mislead any but 
our perfect example. It was the offer of temporal power. 
How well it would have fitted the Jewish idea of the 
Messiah, for Jesus to have set up an outward kingdom. 
We may reason as we will about the power of the 
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Romans and the weakness and fickleness of the Jews, but 
it is impossible for us to know what would have been the 
result had a single event in history been different. Con- 
scious of his power over the minds and hearts of men, 
intimately acquainted with the traditions of the Jews, 
with their religious fanaticism and with their hatred for 
their Roman rulers, the idea of setting up at once that 
Jewish kingdom which every Israelite was longingly ex- 
pecting, and of establishing at the city of David the 
capital of an empire which should include ‘‘ all the king- 
doms of the world,’’ might seem calculated to tempt 
even the humble Nazarene. Such a kingdom, it might 
well be argued, would be the best means of converting, 
first the Jews, and then the world. The good that would 
result from a righteous government, even if limited only 
to the physieal and moral well-being of the people, 
would be incaleulable, and then what might not a Jewish 
king, or real Messiah accomplish ! 

But the mind of Jesus could not harbor the thought. 
The Kingdom of God is within the hearts of men, and 
is is not built upon earthly thrones or temporal power. 
There was no room for ambition in his heart, and turning 
his back upon temptation, Jesus returned from the wilder- 
ness, to begin his public ministry and the gathering of 
disciples. 

The question of the purpose of our lives is settled in 
many ways. It does not fall to all of us to go through a 
period of doubt, of mental and spiritual strife, as a result 
of which a conclusion is reached which moulds our 
future lives. Such experiences are not uncommon, but 
to most of us the probation is extended and we come 
gradually into our final attitude toward God and toward 
mankind. But the two cases are alike except in point of 
time, and the trial is as real in the one case as the other. 


I think the three leading temptations which must be 
overcome if one would live the true and highest life, are 
typified by those of the Master in the wilderness. A 
man may spend his life in ministering to his bodily wants 


and pleasures. He may bring to this low task powers 
which would move the world, and may waste the Divine 
gifts which should be shared by all his fellows, in fool- 
ishly trying to get more and more of that with which he 
is already surfeited. When presented in this form it 
seems the least formidable of the temptations, but when 
it has to be met, not once for all, but one day at a time, 
it proves, many times, too powerful for us. 

Vanity appeals to us more seductively. There is 
much truth in Ruskin’s remark that men are apt to be 
ambitious, not so much of great actions, as to be seen en- 
gaged in great actions. There is something within us all 
which responds, in greater or less degree, to this appeal, 
and it is not strange that vanity should be the moving 
force in the lives of many of our kind. 

It might seem that the advance of civilization and 


the spread of Christianity had largely freed us from the | 


temptation of ambition, but if we study its various forms 
we shall find ourselves open at many points to its attacks. 
To control, in some measure, the fortunes of some num- 
ber of their fellows, is a desire which fills as large a place 
in the hearts of men to-day, as it ever did. 

We shall be free from the temptation of selfish living 
if we realize that ‘* Man shall not live by bread alone,’’ 
and from vanity and ambition if we can yield true obedi- 
ence to the command ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.’’ 

- It will be well for our weak natures if the questions 
we must settle are not so overwhelming as to send us to 
the wildnessness of doubt and despair, and if the tempta- 
tions by which we are assailed are not too great, but 
always, if we will turn our back upon the suggestion of 


| then on his first religious visits to distant parts. 











evil, we shall share the experience of Jesus when ‘‘Angels 
came and ministered unto him.’”’ 


EDWARD HICKS AND MATHIAS HUTCHINSON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your obituary column, some weeks ago, mention was 
made of the death of Mathias Hutchinson, a native of 
Bucks county, Pa., who died recently in Cayuga county, 
New York, whither he emigrated in the year 1821. For 
a number of years he had been blind. He enjoyed the 
reputation of being a skillful hunter. Even when he 
had reached the advanced age of eighty years, he came 
on a hunting expedition to the mountain region of his 
native State, and took home two deer which he killed 
with his trusty rifle. In the article allusion is made to 
his visit to New York and Canada, in 1819, as a com- 
panion of Edward Hicks, an earnest Gospel minister, 
The 
records of Buckingham Monthly Meeting have this to 
say of Mathias, who it appears was granted the usual 
passports to travel, though then but a common member 
and only twenty-two years of age: ‘‘ Mathias Hutchin- 
son, a member of this meeting and a young man of 
orderly life and conversation, informed the meeting that 
he was willing to bear our Friend Edward Hicks com- 
pany in performing a religious visit to Friends and others 
within the compass of New York Yearly Meeting.’’ 

A second companion of Edward on this journey was 
Isaac Parry, of Warminster, father of the late lamented 
Isaac Parry. The trip was made on horseback and oecu- 
pied some five months. It was attended with many diffi- 
culties and hardships which travelers of to-day do not 
encounter. But nothing daunted, these devoted Friends 
pushed forward in the service of their Master, with an 
energy and enthusiasm to which I fear we, at this day, 
are strangers, and were able to return home with the re- 
ward of peace, feeling that they had done what they 
eould to promote the cause of Him they loved so well. 
From the ‘‘ Memoirs of Edward Hicks,’’ a volume 
abounding in matter of much interest and value to the 
humble seeker after Truth, the following extracts, descrip- 
tive of the trip mentioned above, are taken. They may 
be of interest to some of the many readers of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Ww. BH. 

Danborough, Pa., Twelfth month 15, 1894. 


Working too steadily, day and night, whilst my 


| bodily health was delicate, brought on an affection of 


my lungs, with all the symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion. In this situation the Heavenly Shepherd in mercy 


| and goodness laid upon me a concern to travel, first to 


the South in the spring, and in the autumn to the North, 
in New York and Canada. In these journeys I rode over 
3,000 miles on horseback, which I am disposed to believe 
was the cause of changing the nature of my complaint 
from pulmonary to long consumption or chronic cough. 

I left home on the 4th of Ninth month, 1819, in 
company with Isaac Parry, an elder of Abington quarter, 
and Mathias Hutchinson, an amiable young man of Bucks 
quarter, and traveled through the northern part of Penn- 
sylvania and the western part of New York State. Our 
first meeting in New York was at Bath, the county town 
of Steuben county. We arrived in the evening and put 
up at a very respectable tavern. 

When my friends consulted the landlord and some of 
the chief men of the village as to the propriety of hav- 
ing a meeting in the Court House next day at eleven 
o’clock, they entered cheerfully into the concern, par- 
ticularly a Doctor C., and notice was given. I have but 
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little recollection as to the size of the meeting, but my 
impression is it was a small, lifeless concern On my part, 
and did not add anything to the advancement of Zruth. 


ferently, and the doctor was quite astonished that I 
should have prepared a sermon so suitable to the congre- 
gation, in so short a time. But when he was told that it 
was neither studied nor prepared, his astonishment in- 
creased wonderfully. ‘The greatest difficulty we had was 
with the landlord, who refused to receive any pay for our 
entertainment. 
us conscientiously to pay, he very reluctantly received 
pay for our horses, and my two companions, but re- 
fused positively to receive anything for entertaining the 
preacher. 

Our next meeting was a monthly meeting, held at 
Farmington, Ontario county. It was composed, I think, 


of seven preparative meetings, and lasted from eleven ! 
If | remember right it was an | 
interesting meeting, and conducted with a good degree | 
From this meeting notice went on nearly | 
a hundred miles toward Canada, to the meetings in the | 
new settlements. Notice was likewise given of our being at | early in the Third month, 1840, and did not again leave 
Farmington on First-day, in consequence of which much | there, except for occasional journeyings, and summer va- 
| cations, until his death. 


o’clock until sundown. 


of harmony. 


people got together, and I fear | preached too much. 
Notwithstanding, it was thought, even by my friends, to 
be a great meeting. But if I remember right, our Sa- 


viour’s language might best describe my labors: ‘‘ ‘Ihe | then a handsome remuneration. 


kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and the violent | 


took it by force.’’ 
We had a meeting on Second-day evening at Roches- 


ter, sixteen miles on our way, after which I saw and felt | 


the symptoms of an approaching storm among Friends. 


speculative doctrines. Next day we went to Raga, about 
twenty miles in a new settlement, and put up at the 
house of the principal man, who was a justice of the 
peace. The meeting was appointed at three o’clock, 


about which time Friends and others assembled, and it is | 


said I was led to speak of man, in his unredeemed state, 
being as much disposed to fight as a dog, and that it was 
even possible that when those animals get to fighting, 
that their masters would follow their example, and after 


degrading themselves to the level of the beasts, would | 


manifest the spirit of the Devil, by suing at the law. 
I have no recollection myself of what I said, but I was 
told by my friends afterwards that the magistrate with 
whom we dined and one of his neighbors had been fight- 
ing in consequence of their dogs fighting, and were then 
at law with each other. 

We had meetings at Shelby, Hartland, Stateland, and 


great a curiosity almost as the Falls of Niagara, and 
turning to the right and left into the new settlements, 
either between Ragaand Shelby,or Shelby and Hartland, 


we passed through a new small town or village on the | 


Ridge Road, called Sandy Creek, where the yellow fever 
was more destructive according to the number of inhabi- 
tants, than it ever was in Philadelphia or New York. It 
was about noon, and westopped at the first tavern, where 
the landlord had just breathed his last. We went to the 
next which appeared uninhabited. The third had taken 
down their sign, and were too sick to give us a dinner. 
We then saw a man we took to be a miller. He appeared 
to be a walking corpse, as yellow almost as saffron. He 
told us nearly all the people of the place were either 
sick or dead, and we would have to go about four miles 
to the next tavern where we might get dinner. 

Our meetings at Hartland and Royalton are dis- 
tinctly remembered, the first for the remarkable favor of 


But after stating that our principles led | thankfulness he felt for the favor. 





| which would give him extended fame. 





the Divine presence, which melted us all into tenderness 
and love. The second was remarkable for an extraordi- 


| nary person that attended it. As soon as I rose to speak, 
But it appeared that my friends and others thought dif- | 


a man kneeled and remained on his knees in perfect si- 


| lence, if I mistake not, till I finished my communication, 


when he took his seat, and after a solemn silence, arose 
and addressed the meeting in an eloquent, solemn, and 
affecting manner, stating the difficulties he had met with, 


| and the great distance he had come, which I think was 


more than twenty miles, to attend that meeting, and the 
As soon as the meet- 
ing ended he went, as I thought, right off without speak- 
ing to anybody, and I did not understand that any one 
knew him, or from whence he came, or whither he went. 
His looks were those of a superior man, but his clothing 
was very indifferent. 


THE LIFE OF WHITTIER.! 
( Conclusion. ) 
WHITTIER returned to Amesbury, as has been stated, 


His occupation was found, in 
this half century, in his literary work, and after a time, 
—say by 1860,—it yielded him first a comfortable and 


At this time, however,—1840,—he had written little 
His Anti-Slavery 
poems were, so far, the most important and generally the 
best. In 1837, while he was in New York assisting the 


| Anti-Slavery propaganda, and before he came to Phila- 
A minister and his brother seemed disposed to cavil about | delphia, Isaac Knapp, of Boston, the publisher of Garri- 


| son’s Liberator, issued a little volume of about a hundred 


pages, containing most of the verses he had written up 
to that time, it being the first collection ever published, 
and in the Eleventh month, 1839, Joseph Healy, the 
financial agent of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, 
issued at Philadelphia another volume, of 180 pages, half 
of it devoted to poems bearing on the subject of slavery, 
and the remainder to selections from his miscellaneous 
works. In the Boston volume one piece only, besides 
those on ‘‘the burning question,’’ is notable, it being 
‘¢ The Vaudois Teacher.’’ This brought him, long after- 
ward, a special reward, when its authorship became 
known to the Protestant pastors of Southeastern France 
and upper Italy. Translated into French, probably soon 
after it appeared in 1830, and later into Italian, it was 


| for many years a household poem among the Waldenses, 


| but not until 1875 was it known to them to be of Ameri- 
Royalton, and traveled mostly on the Ridge Road, as | 


ean origin, and that the author was Whittier. Upon 
learning the facts the Waldensian Synod, in session at 


| Torré Pellicé, in Piedmont, Italy, in Ninth month of 


that year, directed its presiding officer, the ‘* Modera- 
tor,’’ J. D. Charbonnier, to write a letter of thanks to 
Whittier, in the name of the Synod, which he did. 


| ** There is not a single Vaudois,’’ said M. Charbonnier, 


in his touching missive, ‘‘who has received any educa- 
tion, who cannot repeat from memory ‘ The Vaudois 
Colporteur’ in French or in Italian.’’ Whittier replied 
to the latter with just gratification ; ‘‘ few events of my 
life have given me greater pleasure,’’ he said, and no 
doubt he spoke truly. 

To the period after 1840, as we have said, belongs all 
of Whittier’s best work, but nothing in it was more for- 
tunate for him as providing a sympathetic vehicle of 


1 Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By Samuel :¥ 


Pickard. In two volumes. Pp. 802. $4.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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publication than the establishment in 1857 of the A//antic 
Monthly. This was a great stroke for all the Boston 


circle of literary men and women, and not more to any | 


of them than to Whittier. ‘‘ No longer acting as a paid 


calls to the lecture platform, [he] had no resource but 


Era, (Dr. Bailey’s Washington newspaper, in which 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was first printed] the occasional 
sale of a poem to some other periodical, and the royalty 


much. 
that about this time his finances were at the lowest ebb, 


mortgage his homestead. . 
; was of material assistance to him in this strait, 
as it paid him better for his work than any other peri- 
odical had done. 


tion of ‘Snow Bound,’ in 1866, that the straitened con- 
dition referred to was permanently relieved.’’ 


likely to continue longest, but that which first brought 
him a large return. 


and was finished in Tenth month, 1865. ‘< In one sense,’’ 
says his biographer, ‘‘ the poem is a memorial of them, 
and as he could not dissociate them from his home life, 
«the poem became a narrative of his early days in Haver- 
hill.’’ 
confidence that it would please the public, which was 
promptly justified. 
issue of the little book was ten thousand dollars. 


‘«Tent on the Beach,’’ which followed in 1867, and 


which no doubt stands next to ‘‘Snow Bound”? in im- | 
Fields, his cordial and | 
kindly publisher, printed ten thousand copies for the first | 


portance, had a large sale, also. 


edition, and Whittier was concerned lest they should lie 
on his shelves, but ‘‘ the event proved that there was no 
occasion for anxiety,’’ for twenty thousand were speedily 
sold, the orders coming in at the rate of a thousand a 
day. In 1875, his ‘* Mabel Martin,’’ issued as a ‘‘ holi- 
day volume,’’ with fine paper and numerous illustrations, 
brought a Christmas present from the publishers in a 
check for $1,000. 

The work we are reviewing, and whose stores we 
should like, if time and space would permit, to draw 
upon at even greater length, is largely made up, especi- 
ally in the latter half, of Whittier’s letters. ‘* He had 


never kept a journal, nor charged his memory with | 
dates, but he remembered his correspondents, and gave | 


information which resulted in a large collection of 
letters, illustrating nearly every year of his life.’’ This 
material the editor has used with discretion, and it gives 
us a good insight into the poet’s personality. 

familiar and unstudied letters have special value,’ 
S. T. Pickard, ‘‘ revealing as they do the warmth and 


’ 


steadfastness of his friendships, the genuineness of his | 
sympathy, his earnestness in philanthropic reforms, the | 


spontaneity of his humor, and his constant interest in 
public affairs.’’ 


the evidences of warm friendship with Charles Sumner, 


; T. Fields, Dr. Holmes, yvell, Celia Thaxter, | : : . 
James T. Field . olmes, Lowe ewes” | a diploma in her life or had never been engaged in any 


Bayard Taylor, Lucy Larcom, John Bright, Lydia Maria 
Chifd, «‘ Gail Hamilton,’’ and others, besides 
bound to him by ties of kindred, are abundantly found 
in these pages. 


The better sale of his books was also | 
bringing gradual relief, but it was not until the publica- | 


| read. 
‘sSnow Bound,’’ was in fact, not only that piece of | 
his work upon whose merits his poetical reputation is | 


It was written after the death of his | 
mother and sister, the two members of his household, | 


| and so, in further strain. 


He felt unusual pleasure in its production, and a | 


His share in the profits of the first | 
The | 


| had a right to expect. 


‘* His 
says | 


The list of his correspondents is not | 
very extended, but it includes some notable names, and | 


those | : : ; 
| claimed the right of a mature sympathizer, although they 





There are some allusions to his not marrying, and at 
least one direct intimation of an early romance. ‘It 
has often been a matter of speculation,’’ says his biog- 


| rapher, ‘‘ whether passages in ‘ The Last Eve of Sum- 
secretary of an anti-slavery society, and not accepting | 


mer,’ ‘A Sea Dream,’ ‘ Memories,’ and other poems, 


| were not the expression of a tender emotion which 
his small salary as corresponding editor of the JVational | 


had been sacrificed to adverse circumstances. If 


_ there were ever any doubt that the sweet and ten- 
| der poem ‘ Memories’ was inspired by a romance of the 
| poet’s youth, 
from his books, which at that time did not amount to | 
His mother, his sister, and himself were fre- | 
quently ill, and therefore it is not to be wondered at | 


that doubt was dispelled by the posi- 
tion Whittier has given these charming verses in his 
collected works. It was not without thought and 
deliberation that in 1888 he directed this poem should 


| be placed at the head of his ‘ Subjective and Reminiscent’ 
and there was a prospect that he might be obliged to | 
The Atlantic Monthly | 


poems. The poem was written in 1841, and al- 
though the romance it embalms lies far back of this date, 


| possibly there is a heart still beating which fully under- 


stands its meaning. The biographer can do no more 
than make this suggestion, which has the sanction of the 
poet’s explicit word.”’ 
To understand this allusion the poem itself must be 
It begins: 
‘* A beautiful and happy girl, 
With step as light as summer air,” 
and describing further her grace and beauty of person 
and mind, says: 
“ How thrills once more the lengthening chain 
Of memory at the thought of thee! 
Old hopes which long in dust have lain, 
Old dreams, come thronging back again,” 
But speaking of the separa- 
tion and change which time has wrought, it says : 
** And wider yet in thought and deed 
Diverge our pathways, one in youth ; 
Thine the Genevan’s sternest creed, 
While answers to my spirit’s need 
The Derby dalesman’s simple truth.’’ 

The poem, as we have said, must be read to get its 
full intent. The biography says: ‘‘ To a correspondent 
who expressed compassion because he never married, and 
asked how it happened, he replied: ‘ Circumstances— 
the care of an aged mother, and the duty owed toa 
sister in delicate health for many years—must be my ex- 
cuse for living the lonely life which has called out thy 
pity. It is some, if a poor consolation, to think that, 
after all, it might have been a great deal worse. My life 
has been on the whole quite as happy as I deserved, or 
I know there has something very 
sweet and beautiful been missed, but I have no reason to 
complain. I have learned, at least, to look into happi- 
ness through the eyes of others, and to thank God for 
the happy unions and holy’ firesides I have known.’ ”’ 

And this seems to make a good stopping-place for our 
notice of these interesting volumes. We have already 
spoken of their merits in point of mechanical execution, 
and we recommend all who value their knowledge of 
Whittier, or feel an interest to know more of him, to get 
and read them. 


Mrs. Clarence Beebe, President of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association in New York city, gave the fare- 
well address to the graduating class from its business 


schools. She told the graduates that there were three 
s’s, three p’s and three f’s by which their lives should be 
governed—self-control, self-respect, and self-possession ; 
patriotism, purity, and prayer; faithfulness, frankness, 
and flexibility, and although she, who had never received 


business, had perhaps small right to advise them, she 


could tell her more about earning a livelihood than she 
could tell them. 
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THE HORRORS OF DEBT. 


Tue Apostle Paul bids us ‘‘ owe no man anything except 
to love one another.’’ We are not to infer from this ex- 
hortation that he would have us quite abandon all those 
forms of trade that involve the idea of mutual trust. If 
business is to go on in the world, the elements of debt 
and credit must continue to be among its permanent 
factors. But the Apostle designs to impress it upon ts 
that we ought to create no financial obligation without at 
least a reasonable certainty of being able to discharge it 
to the satisfaction of the creditor. 

There are debts and debts. When a laboring man, 
for example, buys a home on the plan of monthly install- 
ments, he assumes a heavier responsibility than he could 
presently meet; yet his action may be the wisest and 
best thing possible under the circumstances. 


show for his outlay. But, on the other hand, the spend- 
thrift who wastes both the dollar that he has and the two 
dollars that he hopes to get, and this solely for present 
delight and without any appreciable material return, is 
guilty of dishonesty of the rankest sort. 


ous offense against the well-being of society. 

Nor is this all. To an upright man, a debt incurred 
through lack of wise foresight or in any other way, is 
an eating sorrow till it is fully gotten rid of. It gives 
him no rest day or night, but haunts him in his dreams 
and disturbs him in his waking hours. So much is this 
the case that the words of Horace Greeley, exaggerated 
though they may seem to be, are really the sober truth. 
He says: ‘* Hunger, cold, rags, hard work, contempt, 


suspicion, unjust reproaches, are disagreeable ; but debt 


is infinitely worse than them all. Never run into debt. 
If you have but fifty cents and can get no more a week, 
buy a peck of corn, parch it, and live on it, rather than 
owe any man a dollar.’’ 

Getting into debt, especially with a man of hopeful 
temperament, is the easiest thing in the world. He feels 
certain that to-morrow or next year his resources are some- 
how going to be larger and his wants smaller than they 
now are ; and so, on the prospect, he increases his cur- 
rent expenses beyond his current income. But when to- 
morrow or next year comes the increased revenues do not 
come, and neither do the wants contract themselves. In 
fact, there is often discovered a marked shrinkage of avail- 
able cash assets and a multiplication of imperative needs. 
Then begins a heart-breaking struggle. To avoid dis- 
honor, it becomes necessary to borrow, and to pay inter- 
est frequently compounded. What terrible harrassments 
follow! In the end, one or the other of two things is 
likely to happen: either the poor victim, galled and 
wincing in his most sensitive point, will give up and die, 
or else, his moral nature losing its fine edge, he will be- 
come callous and indifferent to. the situation, lose his self- 
respect, and forfeit all title to the respect of others. 

Ministers, in particular, should avoid debt as they do 
the contagion. Sooner or later it will curtail their use- 
fulness and rob them of their power. Self-denial may be 
hard and bitter, but not so much so as the consciousness 
of having contracted liabilities without the power to pay 
them off. 

Christian people who find themselves in debt, either 
through their own lack of prudence or from any other 
source, should bend all their efforts to get out. Hereto 
they should give themselves to hard work, and to close 
economy. In addition to this they should pray for God’s 
blessing on their efforts. Such prayers, when honestly 
and earnestly made, are sure to reach thethrone. It isa 


At every | 
stage in the process of the payment he had something to | 


; To pile “P| others; and second, a repetition of the secret of true 
debts which are certain never to be cancelled, is a hein- | 





‘ee : ; 
| fine thing to see a man who has never been personally 


wasteful or extravagant, but has been simply unfortunate 
in business, still forging ahead, keeping up his spirit and 
his efforts, and determined, by the help of God, to die 
square with the world.— Christian Advocate. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 2.—First MONTH 13, 1895. 
WARNING AGAINST EVIL EXAMPLE OF 
AND PHARISEES. 
GOLDEN ‘l'exT.—He that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.—Matt. 23: II. 

Scripture Readings: Matt. 23: 1-12; Mark 12: 38, 39; Luke 
20: 45,46. 

TEACHING. 

The lesson to-day embodies some of the most practi- 
cal teaching that Jesus ever taught his personal followers 
and through them, and beyond them, all who should 
thereafter believe in him and accept his teaching as the 
truth. There appear to be two leading thoughts con- 
veyed by it: first a warning against the evil example of 


THE SCRIBES 


greatness in the kingdom of God, which Jesus came to 
establish in the hearts of men. 

‘¢ But do not ye after their works, for they say and 
do not.’’ The Truth can have no fellowship with a lie. 


| Jesus, whose spirit was the spirit of Truth, could not 


help denouncing the spirit of falsehood and wickedness 
in high places, and his language was especially severe in 
rebuking most boldly the hypocrisy of those who ‘say 
and do not.’’ The essential wickedness of an empty 
profession of words, and an open denial by acts, was 
laid bare by him, and he was careful to warn his follow- 
ers against the danger of such evil examples. To speak 
a falsehood is bad ; but to act one is worse, for the force 
of example is greater than that of precept. ‘The follow- 
ers of Jesus were taught by him to make no profession 
with their lips which they would not or could not fulfill 
by their acts. 

‘« They love the uppermost rooms at feasts and the 
chief seats in the synagogues; and to be called of men, 
Rabbi, Rabbi.’’ Nothing could be further from the hu- 
mility of spirit which was one of the leading character- 
istics of Jesus, and which he taught his disciples, than 
the spirit of pride and self-righteousness which the 
Scribes and Pharisees exhibited by their desire to receive 
honor from their fellow men. But the praise of man 
was no sweeter to human nature in those days than it is 
in our own, and there are still those who ‘* love the up- 
permost rooms at feasts and the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues,’’ and this kind of spiritual pride has even found 


| a place in the Christian Church. 


‘¢ But be ye not called of men Rabbi (or Master) ; 
for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren.’’ Upon this direct command of Jesus to his follow- 
ers is based the opposition to the use of vain titles which 
has been one of the testimonies of the Society of Friends 
from the beginning. The words are so direct, and the 
injunction has such an important bearing upon the growth 
of humility, that it is difficult to understand why it 
should be so generally ignored by the Christian Church. 


| In many branches of the Church titles very similar to 


that of Rabbi are frequently used, and the honor which 
they are supposed to confer must have its effect upon the 
development of character of those to whom such titles of 
distinction are given. That this influence is in the direc- 
tion of humility of spirit does not seem possible. Where 
all are brethren, as all within the membership of the 
Church of Christ should be, there seems no occasion for 
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the use of such terms. The testimony of our Religious | consist of, how the paragraphs of the mezuzu should be 


Society against the use of vain and flattering titles is well 
founded in reason, and is supported by the direct com- 
mand of Jesus, and is therefore worthy the loyal accept- 
ance and support of our members. 


‘‘He that is greatest among you shall be servant.’’ 


On more than one occasion was this great truth pro- | 


claimed by Jesus to his disciples. When James and John 
preferred the ambitious request that one might sit on his 
right hand the other on his left hand in his kingdom and 
glory (see Lesson for Tenth month 21, 1894), he used 
almost the same words in teaching them that true great- 
ness in his kingdom depends upon true service. ‘Ye | 
know that they which are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles, lord it over them ; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them. Not so shall it be among you: 
but whosoever would be great among you, shall be your 
minister: and whosoever would be first among you shall | 
be servant of all.’’ Just in proportion as our service is 
a true and loving service, offered freely to Christ and 
our fellow men,—just in this degree do we possess true 
greatness in the Kingdom of God, and without such ser- 
vice it does not seem possible that there can be any de- 
gree of greatness whatever. 


try, and as our Master himself ministered to his immedi- 


| straps of the ¢ephiliin. 


written, and what should be the proper length of the 


The chief place at feasts was the 
middle couch at the upper end of the table. The chief 


| seats in the synagogue were occupied by those who had 
| the greatest reputation for learning, but according to the 


| genuineness, or that they are words supplied. 


| new version the text reads: ‘‘ He giveth not the spirit by 
True service is true minis- | 





ate followers and to us without measure, so we become 
most like hin: and most truly his followers when our 


service, like his, is entirely self-sacrificing, without meas- | 


ure and without price. 

The warning against evil example is needed as much 
now as it was by the first disciples, and we will never out- 
grow the necessity of heeding the need and value of our 
best and truest service, both to our fellow men and to our 
own spiritual growth. Endowed with the presence of 
the spirit of Christ within us, confirming the words of 
Jesus, are we not especially qualified to heed this warning 
and to obey the call to service? In obedience to re- 


vealed duty we will find our only comfort and our only 
means of growth in the truth. 


LESSON NOTES. 
‘«The Scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’s seat.’’ 
Moses was the lawgiver of the Jewish nation, and it was 


extreme literalness rather obscured the truth than ex- 
plained it. 

At the age of twelve the Jewish boy began to wear the 
tephillin, or phylactery. At prayer two of these are worn, 
one upon the left arm, and one upon the forehead, to 
signify that they keep the law with mind and heart. A 
leather thong supports a small case containing a strip of 
parchment, on which Scripture passages are inscribed ,— 
the first ten verses of Exodus 13, from the 11th to the 
16th verse of the same chapter; Deuteronomy 6, from 
the 4th to oth verses inclusive, and 11th chapter from 
13th to 21st. Theuse of the phylactery is founded upon 
a literal interpretation of the passages above cited. In 
another form called mezusa, they are fastened to door- 
posts ; these with the srzrtk, or ‘* fringe,’’ constantly re- 
mind the devout Jew of his duty to God; the authority 


for the fringe is found in Numbers 15, 38th and 39th | 


verses. The phylacteries were prepared with the great- 
est care by certain scribes; vellum of the best kind was 
used, and the characters carefully inscribed as no erasures 
were permissible ; the case in which the writing was 
placed was made of several thicknesses of calf skin or 
parchment. 

It was held to be of the greatest consequence to de- 
termine exactly how many threads the fringes should 


| doctrine will often hinge upon a single word. 





most ancient custom those who held no office sat accord- 
ing to their age. The three words used among the Jews 


| astitles of dignity were Rad, Rabbi, and Radbdan or 


Rabboni. 


TEXTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue article on the Inner Light, in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL of Eleventh month 24, contains the fol- 
lowing quotation from John 3: 34,—‘‘ God giveth not 
the spirit by measure unto him.’’ This is from the old 
version, except that the last two words of the text there- 
in are in #fa/ics, which denotes that a doubt existed in 
the minds of the compilers of that version of their 
In the 


measure.’’ And the question arises, How came this dif- 
ference to be? The Revisers state in ‘* The Companion 
to the Revised Edition of the English New Testament,’’ 
page 1: ‘* Hence while the varieties of reading in the 
New Testament were reckoned at about 30,000, in the 
last century, they are generally referred to as amounting 
to no less than 150,000 in the present day.”’ 

Now in order to perceive how this great variation 
came to exist, we must understand that all the original 
manuscripts have long since perished. The revisers 
mainly relied upon Codices, which they style A, B, C, 
D, and S. For the oldest of these, B, the Vatican 
Manuscript, an antiquity as high as the fourth century is 
claimed. Here I will quote the explanation which the 
revisers give on page 14, of the ‘‘Companion’’: “A 
Whether, 
for example, Christ is spoken of as God, at Acts 20: 28, 
seems to involve the chief points at issue between the 
Orthodox and the Arians or Socinians. A strong tempta- 


| tion was thus presented to copyists to tamper with the 
| text according to their own predilections. : 
the office of the scribes to explain these laws, but their | is pretty clear indeed, that the substitution of ‘ Joseph’ 


| for ‘his Father,’ at Luke 2: 32, and again of ‘ Joseph 


It 


| and Mary,’ at Luke, verse 41, of the same chapter, for 


| doctrine, that of the miraculous conception. 


‘ His parents,’ was made in the interests of a very vital 
And it 


| might seem that the insertion in the text of I John 5: 


7, 8, was plainly due to a desire to uphold the doctrine 


| of the Trinity.’’ 


But why was it that revisers, copyists, and trans- 
lators, after so late a period as when the New Testament 
had crystalized into form, as in the Codex Vatican, and the 


| MS. found by Tischendorf at Mount Sinai,—now at St. 


Petersburg,—why was it that those in authority took 


| such great liberty with the text as to produce such enor- 


| mous variation as rendered above in the different read- 
| ings? 


The first church historian Papias, (150 A. D.), 


| explains this; he writes concerning documents, but adds 


| that he prefers ‘‘ the Voice which is alive and still re- 
| maining,’’—that is the voice of the Spirit, which, in 


| 


| 


common with all Christians, he believed himself to be a 
partaker of. The early fathers quote /arge/y and ver- 
batim from the Old Testament, but they take great liber- 
ties with the text of the New Testament because it was 
new, and had not arrived at the condition of a fixed au- 
thority. 

The Sinaitic Codex contains the New Testament per- 
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fect, with the addition of the entire epistle of Barnabas, 
and a portion of the Shepherd of Hermes. The Alexan- 
drian Codex contains the most of the New Testament, 
and in addition the Epistle of Clement, a letter of Atha- 
nasius, and a treatise of Eusebius upon the Psalms. 
Tischendorf considers that this MS. was written about 
the middle of the sth century. The Vatican Codex 
contains the Old and the most of the New Testament ; 
but in the latter the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, as well as the Revelation, are missing. The 
Papal library did not until the year 1828 make this MS. 
public. It is said to be the largest and heaviest book in 
the world. From the above three manuscripts the Re- 
vised New Testament was mainly edited. 
Willow Grove, Pa. Davip Newport. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SHREDS OF THOUGHT. 


To deny a wrong compounds the interest on it and is the 
beginning of moral bankruptcy. 

’ A self radiating light is the best illumination for a 
human brain, but if nature denies that, keep in the re- 
flection of some shining intelligence. Cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of those gifted beyond yourself. 


Love often invests its objects with unwarrantable pos- 
sessions. 


The cardinal principle of life is truth. When crushed 
or tampered with in any soul, it never rises with quite its 
original freshness. 


Man needs woman’s enlarged educational opportuni- 
ties, her equalization and franchise, more than she herself 
needs it, because he suffers most from the governmental 
disadvantage resulting from her inaction. 


He who distrusts all his friends begins by distrusting 
himself. 


Clothe thy body with taste and becoming neatness, 
because it is the house of the soul. If the house is 
empty or has a recreant tenant no amount of ornamenta- 
tion can make it beautiful. 


If thou would’st use a mirror look first into thy eyes, 
the windows of thine own soul. It is through them thy 
true friends see thee. 


The man just below you in moral status is usually 
more anxious to pull you down than the man above 1s to 
pull you up. Use your will power to balance the at- 
traction of gravitation. The air is always better at the 
top of the ladder. SaRA LouIsA OBERHOLTZER. 

Berlin, Germany. 


NorHING will bring barrenness to the soul like look- 
ing at everything through money.—Ram’s Horn. 


No man knows just what is the strength of his Chris- 


tian principles till he has actually been subjected to some 
adequate trial. 


To have made a clear discovery of the faults and de- 
fects of your character is to have taken the first step 
toward their correction. 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 
A Concress recently held at Lyons, for the considera- 
tian of questions of public morality, devoted much time 


to alcoholism. Ze Zemps devotes a long article to the 


matter, and quotes from the address of Dr. Legrand. It 
says : 


‘“‘ France runs to its ruin; this frightful thesis is proved by a super- 
abundance of arguments which leave no doubt. It was time to pull 
up on a fatal slope. But what was most interesting was the idea of 
the organizers to let the public take part in its deliberations. Two 
large meetings were called, and in the one devoted to alcoholism 
several speakers of high and special competence gave addresses be- 
fore an audience of more than 800 persons. The chair was taken by 
M. Beranger, Senator and formerly deputy for Lyons. After a brief 
address, in which he presented the gentlemen who surrounded him, 
he gave way to Dr. Perret, head physician of the Brou Asylum, and 
professor of mental clinics. M. Perret gave an original and tragic 
picture of the ‘ unconscious alcoholic,’ who never got drunk, but who, 
each day exceeding the quantity of spirits tolerated by the organism, 
finished by expiating his fatal error by the successive putting out of 
order of the most important of his organs, and by the intellectual and 
moral troubles resulting therefrom. Dr. Motet, the celebrated crim- 
inal doctor of Paris, followed on. He had come specially to speak, 
and he showed the series of disorders produced in mind and con- 
science by alcohol, illustrating each case by the recital of crimes 
sufficient to make the hair stand on end. Dr. Rey, head physician of 
the Marseilles madhouse, referred to the extension of the plague in 
all countries, in villages as in towns, and referred to the example of 
Marseilles, which was long known for its sobriety. Among the facts 
which he quoted was the following: The madhouse in which he was 
attached was sufficient twenty years ago for the four departments of 
Pouches du Rhone, Var, Gard, and Corse, and now it was actually 
filled by the single arondissement of Marseilles.” 


THE Poor IN THE GREAT CitTiES.—By those unac- 
quainted with the poor it is not understood that there 
are as many different classes among them as among the 
rich. Those who live with and study the multitudes 
have learned that they also have their feelings and preju- 
dices, and ideas of caste, that make them live in so many 
little circles in the great underworld of poverty and mis- 
fortune. There are, for instance, the respectable, honest 
poor, who work when they can, and through hard toil 
and thrift manage to keep their self-respect, and toa 
surprising extent fight the wolf from the door except in 
the hardest seasons, when many of them would rather 
starve than beg. Then we find a class made up of the 
more unfortunate, who are constantly feeling the pinch 
of dire distress, who work occasionally, and whose 
homes become one or two rooms in atenement of the 
poorest character, from which they constantly have to 
go for shelter into the many low lodging-houses. By 
day they wander the streets, during their non-working 
hours. Again there is the lower class that knows no 
home, the members of which herd together in the great- 
est squalor, and live the hand-to-mouth existence of a 
hopeless, drifting life, where work is not sought, finding 
the means of a drunken subsistence from illegal sources. 
Another class is made up of criminals, who exist entirely 
through their crimes, and make a very much less precar- 
ious living than the aforementioned classes—‘‘ living on 
their wits,’’ they would call it. Yet again there are vast 
multitudes who, alas, have drifted down from more for- 
tunate circles through their abandonment to vice and 
drunkenness, and who continue going down further and 
further through all the different grades, until they come 
to the very lowest and almost hopeless pauperism.— 
Maud Ballington Booth, in Scribner’ s. 


THE small courtesies sweeten life ; the greater ennoble 
it.—Bovee. 


In exact proportion as men are educated to Love, to 
think, and to endure, they become noble.—/John Ruskin. 
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THE 


the experienced 


NEW 


and 


BEGINNING. 
htful, 


beginning of a 


To 


an 


thoug the termination of 
5 


old year and the new, is always a 


season for reflection. 
that 


the 


For however well we may know 
‘every day is a new beginning’’ the impression of 
defined, and 


and contemplate the good or 


daily passing of time is not so sharply 
we are less prone to halt 
ill that has come to us, or indulge in fresh hopes for 
the fut 


the 
ure, as at the year’s threshold. 


Individually we should each endeavor to bury any re- 


grets that may be ours, both on account of our own short- 


comings, or the grievances and wrongs of others, for on 


examination it will be found that these are few in com- 


parison to the good received or Let us 


go courageously forward with new hopes and new resolves. 


even bestowed. 


Let evil and sorrow be reinembered no further than as 


influenees to soften and redeem ‘us, so that future trials 


may find us stronger to resist the one, and to patiently 
endure the other. 
‘ For, we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad ; 
So forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad.” 


For are told to ** 


we not serve the Lord with glad- 
ness ?’’ and with this desire in our hearts there will be 


little room for regrets and we can go forth into the future 


years, unfettered by the past, to do braver and better 
work. 

\; a Society, a rapid review of the closing year 
leaves us not without cheer. As was said in our last 
issue, the gain to us in numbers is but small, but decline 
is surely arrested. Many have been the evidences of 
love and faithfulness in our members, and an increased 


interest shown, though not always along traditional lines. 


But our foundation principle should enable us to see that 
its teaching leads away from crystalization 
away from obedience to Divine law, 
interpreted, 


, though never 
rightfully 


to all rightly author- 


which, if 
will include obedience 
It that there is another 
side, that of indifferent membership, but if we press on- 
ward with hope 


ized regulations. is true also 


, exercising love and charity, 


overcome even this, especially 


we may 
if we work as a united 
people to advance the kingdom of Christ. Then there 
will be grace given to us as a Society to grow intoa near- 
ness of life that will cover us as a robe, fresh and shining 


enough to attract and retain others. Bravely then let us 


make a new beginning, relying upon Him who so won- | 
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| Gextally sustained our faithful forefathers, aid we may yet 
see some of the waste places of our Zion rebuilt, as well 
as a growth in the knowledge of spiritual things. 


BIRTHS. 


DARLINGTON. —On Tenth month 21, 1894, to Jared and Marian 
E. Darlington, a son, who is named Charles Joseph. 


DEATHS. 

ADAMS.—Tenth month 28, 1894, Dr. George W. 
72 years ; auseful member of Bristol Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

EVANS.—-Twelfth month 25, 1894, at the residence of her son 
Joseph, near Marlton, N. J., Susan Evans, in her 87th year. 

EVES.—At Millville, Pa., Twelfth month 5, 1894, after a linger- 
ing illness, Margaret A., wife of W. Webster Eves, aged about 47 
years. She wasa frequent attender of Friends’ meetings. 

GRIFFEN.—A Brooklyn, N. Y., on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 6, 
1894, Sarah A, wife of Charles Griffen, and daughter of the late 
Stephen Valentine, in her 66th year. 

She was a member of the Monthly Meeting of New York, a fond 


and devoted wife and mother, beloved by a large circle of friends. 
* 


Adams, aged 


JARRETT.—Twelfth month 15, 1894, at Horsham, Pa., 
beth Jarrett, sister of David Jarrett, in her 79th year; 
Horsham Monthly Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At his residence, near Marlton, N. J. 
month 24, 1894, Samuel Lippincott, in his 51st year. 


HALLOWELL.—Twelfth month 29, 1894, in New Garden, at the 
residence of her brother, the late Daniel Hallowell, Sarah Hallowell, 
in her 78th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

PETIT.—Suddenly, at the Home for Aged Couples, Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month 25, 1894, Achsah Clark, wife of Charles W. Petit, in 
her 84th year ; Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 


Eliza- 
a member of 


, Twelfth 


a member of the 
Green street, Philadelphia, and formerly of New Jersey. 

PHILLIPS.—At his home in Stockton, 
of Twelfth month 25, 1894, Dr. Thomas Phillips, in his 46th year; a 
native of Loudoun county, Va., for some years a resident of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and a member of that monthly meeting. 

He was a son of Thomas and Elizabeth 8 Phillip s (the former de- 
ceased), and a grandson of the late Hugh and Thomasin Sidwell, of 
Winchester, Va. * 

PRESTON.—At his residence in Philadelphia, after a short sick- 
ness, Twelfth month 18, 1894, Edmond Preston, Jr., a member of 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. Interment at Fallston, Md. 

ROBERTS.—Twelfth month 3, 1894, at the residence of her 
parents, Charles W. and Elizabeth T. Roberts, near Emmorton, Har- 
ford Co., Maryland, Mary E. Roberts, in the 25th year of her age; a 
member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

ROBERTS.—At Kennett Square, Pa. 
Sarah, widow of Joseph W. 
Londongrove, Pa. 

WILLETS.—Twelfth month 25, 1894, Mary H., daughter of the 


late John H. and Edith W. Willets ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 


California, on the morning 


, Twelfth month 27, 1894, 


Roberts, in her 80th year. Interment at 


a2 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

HEALTH OF FRIENDS AT NEWTOWN 
MAKEFIELD MonrHty MEEeErTING has lost twelve of its 
members by death during the year 1894,—eight of them 
members of Newtown Particular Meeting, and five of 
these died during the Eighth and Ninth months. But it 
must not be concluded that Newtown is an unhealthy lo- 
cality, as the youngest who died during these two months 
was 43 years and the oldest g2; the average age of four 
of them was 79% years, and the average age of all the 
eight members was nearly 75 years. 

Although so many of the aged members of Newtown 
Preparative Meeting have died during the past year, there 
are quite a number yet remaining who are above the age 
of 80 years, and some of them are nearly 90. When so 
many people live to such an advanced age about New- 
town, is itany wonder that the large number of children 
connected with the George School near that place are 
blessed with such good health? I. E. 
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STRANDED IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
TOURISTS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE SUMMER OF 1894. 
I. 


THAT it is the unexpected that happens has become a 
familiar saying, and the sad realization of its truth was 
forced upon a number of tourists who became victims to 
the memorable strike of the summer of 1894, and were 


stranded in the Yellowstone Park fora period of eighteen | 
days, after the tour had been accomplished, making the | 


stay there in reality twenty-three days instead of the 
allotted five ! 

Reviewing briefly our trip before we reached the 
Park, I will begin with the stop at Colorado Springs, a 
month previous, on the way to San Francisco. The 


members of the American Medical Association and their | 


party had been everywhere confronted by the unusual, 
and the oldest inhabitant at all of the stopping-places 
took ample advantage of his proverbial privilege. 


Pike’s Peak which forbade our anticipated ascent, and 
for the Garden of the Gods, which was never known to 
have made such a complete washout of its premises, its 
tottering bridges and fearful ditches sending the disap- 
pointed tourist, affrighted, wet, and shivering with cold, 


back to the grateful warmth of the blazing fires in the | 


parlors of the beautiful Antlers’ Hotel, to join the wide 


fate even than ours. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Solly we were driven 
over the beautiful city, called at the fine new club-house, 
passed the rose-embowered cottage of the lamented 
*¢H.H.,’’ and went home with him to luncheon. 
wife—a daughter of the late Thomas and Martha Mellor, 
of Philadelphia—being absent, his young daughter was 
our charming hostess. 

Limited space will forbid a detailed account of the 


further difficulties that beset us, compelling an, entire | 


change of route from the Midland and Salt Lake City, 
which the agent of our special train accomplished by 
retracing our steps seventy miles on the Denver branch 


of the Santa Fé to Pueblo, etc.; then by a cross road we | 


joined the main line and followed it to Albuquerque, 
where a detention of a few hours gave us opportunity to 
drive through the old adobe part of the city, and our 
trip was continued over the Atlantic and Pacific, afford- 
ing fewer charms of scenery but less washouts. 


| 





having been punched out with red-hot irons to make him 
a safe toy for man—lordly man ! 

As the railroad at this point was under water, we were 
conveyed on our departure upon the cars by boat down 
the Willamette and Columbia rivers about fifty miles, and 
then turning from the main stream up the usually small 
creek, but now made navigable for boats, and everywhere 
confronted by the sad sight of half-submerged and ruined 
homes. Finally, at dusk, we were landed at the point 
where the railroad bridge spanned the creek, and found a 
train waiting to take us to Tacoma. When we wakened 
in the morning we were standing at the steamboat land- 
ing on Puget Sound, where our party separated, some 
going to Victoria for the sake of the sail upon the beauti- 
ful sound, as well as a visit to her Majesty’s dominions, 
the rest remaining in Tacoma. At Spokane we were de- 
layed two days by the ravages of the flood, but the un- 
usual amount of water had its compensation by making 


| the exquisite Falls excel in beauty the memory of the 
He | 
was profuse in his apologies for the frowning aspect of | 


” 


‘¢ oldest inhabitant,’’ and standing upon the steel canti- 
lever bridge which spans the seething torrent, we looked 


| down upon the turbulent whirlpool half enveloped in a 


| cloud of mist, rendered dream-like in its loveliness, as 


His | 


| lays were torture. 


| seen by the light of the moon. 


We finally succeeded in resuming our journey, only 
by making a detourof 1,200 miles. £m passant, it may 
be well to mention that our accustomed pronunciation of 


| ** Wil-la-meffe’’ and Spokane was adjudged faulty, the 
circle who had preceded us, and had met with a worse | 


former taking the emphasis on the second instead of our 


| familiar third syllable, and the latter taking upon its @ 
| the broad instead of the long sound, which was an im- 


provement in our estimation,—-but Wil/amette,—never ! 

Many other detentions met us, and our goal, the 
Yellowstone Park, seemed still in the dim distance, but 
we were learning to expect the unexpected and ceased to 
rebel, though to some anxious, homesick hearts these de- 
At Butte we remained about twenty- 
four hours, allowing time day and night to visit the cele- 
brated gold, silver, and copper mines, but not to grow 


| accustomed to the total absence of trees or grass or 
| flowers, all vegetation alleged to be prevented by the 


elimination of chlorine in the reduction of silver. One 
young girl brought down a laugh upon her innocent head 


| by assuring us that she had seen a white rainbow there, 
| and wondering if it too was caused by chlorine. 


| tains 16,000 volumes. 


Our arrival in San Francisco was thirty-six hours | 


late ; but the warm welcome there atoned for all mishaps. 


A committee of M. D.’s took charge of the gentlemen of | 


the party at the hotel, while a dozen ladies, full of laugh- 
ter and good wishes for the belated travelers, escorted the 
ladies of our particular party to apartments which their 
genial kindness had converted into perfect bowers of 
beauty with California’s roses and calla lilies. After a 
week or ten days in and around this delightful city, we 
started home by the Northern Pacific route, which we 
were assured by the railroad authorities was in good run- 
ning order, but alas! for the verity of this statement. 


of our party going to arrange for transportation, he went to 


the railroad office in a boat, through a main street, and | 


entered the building by a second story window! The 
city, however, was very beautiful even with these draw- 
backs. One dark blotch there was upon this otherwise 
fair memory of their glorious Park ; upon the heights, 
with the snow-capped mountains in the distance, and the 
Willamette river below, was the royal Bengal tiger in the 
pit, wearing away his life in utter darkness, his eyes 


This town of 30,000 inhabitants, six years ago num- 
bered very few houses. Its library, a fine structure, con- 
We were told that an apparently 
rough miner surprised the Librarian one day by asking 
for Livy and Gibbon ; afterwards it was revealed that he 
was a graduate of Dublin University. The hotel here 
and those in other much smaller towns in this region 


| would do credit to large cities, and electricity is used for 
| illuminating purposes, without stint. 


At Livingston we entered the first cafion of the fa- 
mous Yellowstone, and the desire for a foretaste of the 
grandeur in store for us caused a general rush to the rear 
end of the car as we passed into this ‘‘ gate’’ of the 


| mountains, over a mile in length, with the railroad and 


; i | the river beside it, quite filling the narrow space between 
Portland we found partially under water still, and on one | 


| 
| 


the walls at either side, towering 2,000 feet high. 

At Cinnabar, the Park branch railroad stops, and 
after nine days’ travel from San Francisco, instead of the 
usual four, we left the car and with expectant eyes looked 
for the six-horse tally-ho coaches which were to convey our 
party of twenty over to the mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, 
but owing to the ‘‘ wash-outs’’ again Concord, stages 
had been substituted for safety, and with laughter and jest 
we swung ourselves over the high wheels and went bowl- 
ing along the Gardiner river until within two miles of the 
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hotel, where we began the ascent of the mountain nearly 
2,000 feet above Cinnabar. The exciting episode of this 
drive was the fording of Gardiner river; this necessity 
being caused by the flood having swept away the bridge. 
The river was very rapid and deep, and the large, rough 
bowlders at the bottom causing fearful lurches that 
threatened to pitch us headlong into the seething torrent, 
and for safety each one clutched wildly at her neighbor, 
and as quite a detour was necessary, instead of the usual 
straight across drive, the agony was prolonged. Although 
paralyzed with fright the ladies in our coach congratu- 
lated themselves that they had behaved quite creditably 
when compared with the abject terror of those in the 
stage following us, occupied also by two brave young 
girls who laughingly told that the nervous ones lost all 
control of themselves, bemoaning their probable fate and 
their own foolhardiness, reproaching their husbands for 
subjecting them to such peril,and winding up by roundly 
scolding the merry lasses. because they would not get 
frightened. 

After a drive of seven miles we approached the hotel 
in the dark of an evening in June. There was the usual 
craning of necks, and expressions of opinion regarding 
the commodious red wooden building with its cheery 
electric lights illuminating the spacious veranda, and 
blinking at us from all the windows of the four storied 
front. After the first inquiry,—the breathless inquiry 
for letters, from home, by these belated tourists, and the 
tearful, homesick perusal by some who were making this 


trip under a keen sense of apprehension, which even the | 


favorable tidings could not allay, we followed the pre- 
scribed routine of Park tourists, and after dining, se- 
lected our party of seven, two for each seat and one with 
the driver, packed our absolutely necessary articles into 
as small a compass as possible, stored our trunks, put 
out our washing to be returned upon our return, and 
were all ready to start the next morning at 7 o’clock for 
our first day’s staging. E. L. H. 
(To be Continued.) 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

Tue late Half-Year Meeting of Friends at Millville, Pa., 
was held under very favorable circumstances, the weather 
being fine, the attendance full, and the public service 
deep and inspiring. Rebecca S. Merritt, of Ohio, Isaac 
and Ruth C. Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont., Robert S. 
Haviland, and Joshua B. Washburn, of Chappaqua, 
N. Y., and David Masters, of Philadelphia, were present, 
and were a great strength to the meetings, in vocal or 
silent ministry, according to their individual callings. 

Exercised hearts repeatedly found utterance upon the 
bended knee in words of thanksgiving and praise, and 
many truths were beautifully unfolded and explained, and 
the repeated presence of many not members with Friends 
testified to their fitness and the warmth with which they 
were received. One young minister of the Methodist 
profession attended every day. 

In substance it was said that the school of Christ is a 
safe one to enroll and study in ; that it is a gradual ad- 
vancement from the simple alphabet to the more complex 
problems, accordingly as we deserve and are able for 
promotion, and our answers are sure at the solving of 
each ; no need of turning to the end of the book to find 
them. The light that appears in the eastern horizon at 
the dawn of awakening will never fail to direct us to the 
manger, the place where the Saviour will be found, and 
by following it and being watchful and faithful, we shall 
be given and may continue to hold the key to the king- 
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dom of God. Heed the little impressions, attend to the 
little callings; they will be as rounds in the ladder 
whereby we may ascend from temptation, corruption, 
and sin, to beauty, purity, and goodness, and will give 
us strength to build and mount higher and higher. There 
is no mystery in godliness. The whole matter of religion 
and Christian living.is simply doing good. 

The business of the meetings was transacted in joint 
session, and the first reading of the revised queries elic- 
ited considerable discussion and an expressed desire that 
we are individually concerned to be faithful to their re- 
quirements, and not anxious to make smooth reports 
when deficiencies are known. 

An appointed meeting on Sixth-day evening, which 
was attended by the above named Friends, and the usual 
meeting on First-day morning following, at which Isaac 
and Ruth Wilson were present, were attended by large 
and serious audiences. The words of satisfaction pub- 
licly expressed, and the vocal supplication from those of 
other folds were as balm to many hearts. All must have 
realized that it was indeed the season of harvest. 

Although there are various and differing opinions as 
to how the end may be attained, the aim of all is the sal- 
vation of the soul, and true Christians may differ harmo- 
niously, and in love work together for the advancement 
of God’s kingdom, as was manifested during this series 
of meetings. aS * 





We would ask attention to Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which will convene at Waterford, Loudoun county, 
Va., on the 21st of First month, 1895. Meeting of min- 
isters and elders at 3 p. m., on Seventh-day preceding. 
This point is easily reached from Washington by the W. 
& O. branch of the Southern Railway, (6th st. Depot), 
40 miles west to the Paonian Springs, where Friends will 
be met in time for meeting on Seventh-day. Train 
leaving Washington at 9.10 a.m. Fairfax Meeting is 
small, but in a thickly settled community, where at the 
time of-the Quarterly Meeting there is a large attendance 
of neighborhood people, affording an opportunity for the 
spoken word to reach many minds. 

If there are promptings of love, or a correct impulse 
for missionary work among Friends of other meetings, 
their presence and labor here, at that time, would be 
grateful to some who feel discouragement. 

From the wonderful and admirable smiting of the 
Rock at the recent Conference, it would seem that there 
might be some overflow to refresh and invigorate this 
distant part of the vineyard of our common heritage. 

J. E. W. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, of Langhorne, Pa., was with us 
most acceptably in our First-day morning meeting on the 
30th ult, and favored us with one of her practical dis- 
courses, delivered in her usual clear and forcible manner. 
Such ‘‘ helps by the wayside ’’ are always welcome in our 
little gatherings, where we often feel the need of counsel 
and encouragement. lL. W. Ht. 








George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., recently attended 
a Farmers’ Institute at Millville, Pa., and in the First- 
day meeting following delivered a very practical discourse. 
Such visits are always appreciated ; the more perhaps 
as we feel ourselves somewhat ‘‘ isolated.’’ 

Through the efforts of a committee appointed by the 
monthly meeting, four barrels of clothing were forwarded 
recently to the aid of the colored school at Aiken, S. C. 
K. 





We are desired to correct an error in the account (by 
M. E. B.), in our issue of Twelfth month 8, of Water- 
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ford, Va., meeting. The impression given was that the 
First-day meeting had been laid down. It should read 
that the First-day school was laid down some years ago. 
M. E. B. writes us: ‘‘ The meeting has never been dis- 
continued, not even during the War, when the soldiers 
occupied part of the house,—some of them coming in 
and sitting with the Friends. A friend at Waterford 
writes me that on Twelfth month g, at a meeting at J. 
Edward Walker’s house, it was determined to try to re- 
organize the First-day School, to meet at close of meet- 
ing on First-days.’’ 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
TRENTON, N. J.—The last meeting of the Trenton Friends’ Associa- 
tion of the year 1894 was held Twelfth month 17, and was one of un- 
usual interest. Before the installation of new officers, Laura H. 
Satterthwait, the retiring Secretary, who so ably filled her position 
since the beginning of the Association, two years ago, gave a general 
outline of the last year’s work. 

A paper from the Literature Committee, prepared and read by Seth 
Ely, was entitled ‘*In Light of Past and Present, what should be the 
Idea of Quakerism of the Future?’’ He states: “It wiil not be 
asserted that God was incarnate, only in one human form; but that in 
every human soul God will be incarnate, just in proportion as it is re- 
ceptive, and comes in accord with the inherent law of growth and 
development. This will then be recognized as walking in the ‘ Inner 
Light,’ which is our highest conception of truth and duty.’’ This 
paper called forth much discussion, and was a very interesting one. 
From the History Committee, a paper read by Arthur E. Moon, from 
Janney’s History of Friends, was also well commented upon. 

Delegates were named to attend the General Conference in Phila- 
delphia, First month 19, 1895. It was decided to extend an invita- 
tion to the Conference to meet at Trenton in the fall. 
then adjourned to meet First month 28, 1895. 

M. W. F. Moon, Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT West GROVE.—The Temperance 
Conference for Twelfth month, under care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, was held at West Grove. While there were no 
speakers but our own home folks, there was a free expression, from 
which a few thoughts are culled for the INTELLIGENCER. An essay, 
“‘Are we consistent in our Profession?’’ being so directly in bearing 
upon the professions and practices of Friends—our testimonies. as de- 
fined by the Discipline, and as lived out by the individuals, was ap- 
proved very fully by the Conference and authorized by the committee 
to be given in full for publication. Some discouragements uttered at 
the Conference in Eleventh month, were carried down to this meeting, 
but at this time found no lodgment, but rather a united feeling that if 
with church officials we find discouraging inconsistencies—if we find 
they preach and pray all right, and yet do not live it out for 365 days 
in the year, this fact should stimulate us to greater faithfulness and 
earnestness to throw the search-light upon such as give their influence 
for the saloon, and their names stand high on the church records. 

The great need of getting good temperance literature upon the 
tables of the unthinking was vividly before us, a kind of reading that 
means the education that the liquor traffic must be obliterated. If 
people read only such papers as are totally indifferent upon the subject 
of this great evil, or even are opposed to aggressive measures against 
it, we cannot wonder that so much indifference is found with the 
people. Letthem read such papers as dare to tell the truth about it, 
regardless of consequences, and an awakening is sure to follow. 

It was expressed that it has been charged upon the Prohibition 


our true attitude before the people; get the platform more widely cir- 
culated among the people that they may know its position relative to 
other great issues that interest our citizens. One thought was pre- 
sented that when in young life we enter upon this work we feel that 
we can calculate with mathematical accuracy just when we will get 


and grow in experience, we find that the liquor element have the in- 


side track, they have the money to manipulate party machinery, hence | 


while we are as confident of final success as we are that God is watch- 
ing over his people, we cannot see zwhen the victory is to be made sure 
through the consciences of American citizens. If we have a convic- 
tion that we want known, the place to carry it out is at the ballot box. 
This is the doctrine that many do not like to hear, but it is not for us 
as temperance workers to preach what people want to hear, but rather 
that which we believe will help to forward what we think right. Arti- 


cles were read frou: Union Signal and Flying Wedge, and after an | 


earnest appeal to work for equal suffrage, not only as a means to for- 
ward our work for prohibition, but because of justice, and right. Con- 
ference adjourned to meet at Kennett Square, the third First-day in 
First month, 1895. ELmaA M. PREsTon, Sec. 





The meeting | 


| the West Chester, Pa., Philosophical Society, on the 27th ult. 





Evucational Department. 


MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SocIETIES.—The annual meetings 
of seven societies of the United States, devoted to various branches of 
philology and literature, were held last week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This is the first time so many American societies have 
joined their forces to make a large general meeting, and the results in 
stimulating interest, attracting public attention, and in promoting 
pleasant social intercourse, justified the wisdom of the plan. 

Noteworthy features of the several joint meetings were the grace- 
fully poetic address of Horace Howard Furness, editor of the 
Variorum edition of Shakespeare; a paper by Professor W. W. Good- 
win, of Harvard University (author of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar), 
who made an interesting comparison of one of the political institutions 
of the Athenians with the United States Supreme Court; a short essay 
by Professor M. Warren, of Johns Hopkins University, on the import- 
ance and value of Latin inscriptions in the study of the Latin language 
and literature. 

An interesting account was given by Professors Peters and Hil- 
precht of the work of the expeditions to Babylonia, which have been 
sent out by the University of Pennsylvania. The Archeological Insti- 
tute of America reported many valuable results from the exploration 
of the island of Crete, which has been carried on by the representa- 
tives of that body. 

One of the three joint sessions of all the societies was devoted to 
addresses and memoirs in honor of the late William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Comparative Philology at Yale, and editor of the great 
Century Dictionary. The principal address was made by Prof. C. R. 
Lanman, of Harvard, a pupil and friend of Prof. Whitney. Dr. D. C. 
Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins University, in opening this meet- 
ing, said: ‘* We are assembled here to pay our tribute of admiration 
and affection to an illustrious scholar. We are well aware that the 
virtues of a scholar do not attract the public gaze like the sagacity of 
a great inventor, the heroism of a soldier, the wisdom of a statesman, 
but we are likewise aware that is it the scholar who interprets to the 
present the lessons of the past, who awakens the love of ancient his- 
tory and literature, and who analyzes and systematizes the subtle laws 
of speech, in which all that is noblest in human thought is handed 
down from one generation to another. Such a scholar we now com- 
memorate.’’ 

At the private sessions of the different societies, papers were read 
by Professors Barton, Hopkins, Collitz, and Smyth, of Bryn Mawr 
College, and by ex-President Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, who was also a member of the Committee on Arrangements, 
Prof. Magill’s paper, on “The New Method in Modern Language,” 
explaining the methods now in use for French at Swarthmore College, 
was warmly commended by the President of the Modern Language 
Association. It will soon appear in the Archiv fiir Neueren Sprachen 
und Litteraturen, a German journal devoted to the modern languages. 

At the concluding session of the Modern Language Association, a 
paper treating a group of Old French substantives was read by Thomas 
A. Jenkins, Ph. D, a graduate of Swarthmore College. This paper 
will soon appear in the 7ransactions of the Association. 


‘¢Curtous Mytus.’’—J. Russell Hayes, instructor in English at 
Swarthmore College, delivered a paper on ‘‘ Curious Myths,’’ before 
The ad- 
dress treated some of the myths in regard to death warnings, metempsy- 
chosis, and paradise which have been current among nearly all peoples 
from “the earliest times. The audience, in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, expressed much pleasure at hearing the interesting treatment of 
the subject. 


THE LIBRARY. 


| TENNYSON’s ** IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 
party that it knows but one issue, therefore we should endeavor to get | 


Prof. Richard Jones, of Swarthmore College, is the author of an 
essay on ‘‘ The Growth of Tennyson’s /dyl/s of the King,” issued in 
very attractive form by the J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia. 


| The work, as we understand, is Prof. Jones’ Doctor’s dissertation pre- 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





| ganic whole. 


sented to the University of Heidelberg, Germany. Starting with the 


: ‘ , | idea that to fully understand any poem one must know the history of 
rid of this traffic so confident are we of quick success, but as we work | 


its origin, Prof. Jones traces the growth of each of the Idylls,—the 
first four of which appeared in 1859, and the others in instalments in 
1870, 1872, and 1885,—showing how they all were fused into an or- 
To give an insight into the great poet’s methods, Prof. 
Jones has made a detailed comparison of the wording of the early 


editions with that of the last revision of each of the Idylls, the 


changes made being often exceedingly interesting and instructive. 

As is well known, Tennyson was not the first English author to treat 
the legends which have been preserved of the Celtic hero, Arthur, 
who fought for the independence of his nation against the Saxon in- 
vaders of Britain. The Normans, upon their conquest of England 
in 1066, interested themselves in the Arthurian stories, and to them we 
largely owe their preservation in literary form. Spreading to France, 
the “romances of Arthur’’ attained a most extraordinary popularity, 
infecting the whole society of the better classes with their ideals. Into 








Italy, too, the stories were carried at a very early date, and re- 
mained the favorite reading of the court society for a long time, until, 
in the early sixteenth century, they received an artistic poetical treat- 
ment by the great Italian, Ariosto. 

The first chapter of Prof. Jones’s book contains an interesting and 
accurate study of the early history of the Arthurian legends, but, for 
completeness’ sake, we could have wished that a clearer idea had been 
given of the vast extent of the continental literature grouped about 
Arthur and his knights. eae 5 





An interesting feature of the current issue of S¢. Micho/as is Bran- 
der Matthews'’s article on Ralph Waldo Emerson, an appreciative and 
intelligent critical study. He speaks of Carlyle, and says: 

‘« With Carlyle, Emerson formed a lasting friendship, which seems 
extraordinary, for few men were less akin in their manners or in their 
views of life. In low, clear tones the gentle American spoke to the 
soul of man, while the burly Scotch humorist was forever scolding and 
shrieking. Carlyle was proudly scornful and harshly indignant, 
while Emerson was kindly, tolerant, and forbearing ; but, different as 
were their attitudes, their aims were not so unlike, since Emerson loved 
good and Carlyle hated evil; and their friendship endured till death. 





Among the articles which we note in the Century is Hiram S 
Maxim’s account of his ‘“* Experiments in Aérial Navigation,’’ illus- 
trated by a large number of plans and photographs. He says in con- 
clusion: ‘‘ The experiments which I have conducted have certainly 
proved that a machine can be made sufficiently powerful and light to 
lift itself in the air.” 

A group of articles of novel interest is entitled “ Festivals in 
American Colleges for Women,”’ and consists of contributions from 
Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells Col- 
leges, recounting the customs, fetes, and celebrations which are in 
vogue at these institutions, some of which take the place of hazing in 
the colleges for men. These articles are illustrated, and will be of 
interest to women, whether mothers or students. 


AT REST. 
SHALL I lie down to rest, and see no more 
The splendid affluence of earth and sky ; 
The proud procession of the stars go by ; 
The white moon sway the sea and woo the shore ; 


The morning lark to the far heavens soar ; 
The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh; 
The summer roses bud, and bloom, and die ; 
Will life and life’s delight for me be o’er ? 


Nay! I shall be, in my low, silent home, 
Of all Earth’s gracious ministries aware ; 
Glad with the gladness of the risen day, 


Or gently sad with sadness of the gloom, 
Yet done with striving and foreclosed of care— 
**At rest—at rest! ’’—what better thing to say ? 
— Louise Chandler Moulton, in The Century. 


A NEW LEAF. 
HE came to my desk with a quivering lip— 
The lesson was done— 
‘* Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,’’ he said ; 
** I have spoiled this one.’’ 
In place of the leaf so stained and blotted 
I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled — 
** Do better now, my child.”’ 


I went to the throne with a quivering soul— 
The old year was done— 
‘* Dear Father, hast thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled— 
** Do better now, my child.” 
—Carrie Shaw Price,in Episcopal Recorder. 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION. 
ONE vow will not suffice the long year through, 
One prayer a twelve-month’s needs may not allay; 
Crown every morn with pure resolve anew, 
And live each day as though 'twere New Year's day. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt. 


| shrubs pulled from the tomb of 


JOURNAL 


AND 
From the Advocate of Peace, Boston. 

A VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO. 
HavinG a few days at my disposal, after arriving in 
Europe, before the opening of the recent Peace Congress 
at Antwerp, I went one day, in company with some other 
American delegtaes to the Congress, to visit the historic 
battleground of Waterloo. I had long wanted to see 
this memorable spot because of the place which it holds 
in history. Just before leaving Brussels for the trip I 
incidentally mentioned to a lady (one of the peace- 
workers of Belgium, on whom I was calling) that I was 
going out to see Waterloo. She seemed somewhat 
amazed that such a blood-stained spot should have any 
attractions for a peace-man, and gently chided me, in 
vigorous French, for what she thought a sort of contra- 
diction in character. I explained to her, as best I could, 
my motive, and though it was raining we set out to visit 
the scene of the battle whose outcome has been thought 
by some to have bgen determined by the heavy rains 
which fell on the night previous to its occurrence. 

The place is about twelve miles southeast of Brussels, 
and is easily reached by the railway, which runs within 
amile and a half of the spot. Waterloo, the village 
after which the battle got its name, is not the nearest 
station to the battlefield, and you are a little surprised 
on arriving there to be told not to get out, but to go on 
a station or two further. 

From Braine l’Alleud, where you leave the train, the 
Waterloo monument is distinctly seen about a mile anda 
half away. This monument is a conical mound of earth 
200 feet high and 1,700 feet in circumference at the base, 
and is crowned by an immense bronze lion, weighing 
over 20 tons, made from the cannon captured from the 
French. It was erected about seven years after the 
battle, on the spot where the Prince of Orange was 
wounded, and beneath it lie, heaped up promiscuously, 
the bones of those—friend and foe—who perished in the 
conflict. The mound was three years in building, and 
the earth of which it is composed was carried up on the 
backs of three hundred Flemish women. 

In order to get a better idea of the region, we avoided 
the anxious vehicles standing at the station ready to carry 
us, and went on foot across the country. By this time 
the rain had ceased, and the peasants were working in 
the fields and traveling along the roads with as much 
quietness and assurance as if the earth had never wit- 
nessed the horrors of a battle since the dawn of creation. 
We went through cuts in the unmacadamized road which 
must have been much the same in Napoleon’s time, and 
which enable us to understand the disaster of ‘the 
sunken road’’ so vividly described by Victor Hugo. 
This ‘‘ sunken road’’ runs close by the mound. It has 
since been macadamized, and one bank of it, at least, 
taken away to furnish material for the mound. The 
English officer, mentioned further on, tried to make us 
believe that no such ‘‘sunken road’’ disaster occurred, 
but the more we examined the place and questioned nim, 
the more we were convinced that it happened substan- 
tially as Victor Hugo describes it. We gathered wild red 
poppies from the roadside, and without much effort 
could imagine them dripping with human blood, like the 
I Polydorus in Virgil’s 
story of A‘neas. 

Running the gauntlet of the beggars and the money- 
harpies, who infest Waterloo as they do every other his- 
toric spot in Europe, and whom it is hard to shake off 
without violating your peace principles, we climbed 
slowly step after step of the granite stairs to the top of 
the great mound. The huge lion was looking bravely 
away toward Belle Alliance, where Napoleon had his 
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headquarters, and from which, from half-past eleven in | 


the morning till late in the afternoon of that fateful 18th 
of June, he hurled forward his battalions and broke them 
in pieces on the impregnable lines of Wellington’s allied 
forces. The whole region round about was one of ex- 
treme rural beauty under the half-clouded August sun. 


undisturbed peace, as it they had never heard the tramp- 
ling hoofs of war. 


It was difficult for me to get rid of the idea of the | military slavery of our time is as absolute, in Europe, at 
place which had grown up in my mind from reading the | 


descriptions of the fierce brutality and the savage inhu- | 


manity of the battle. The place, it seemed to me, ought 


to be like the scene which has made it famous—wild, | 


rugged, desolate, repulsive. This idea of battlefields is 


but it is in my mind in connection with every great 








battle of history, and has to be vigorously reasoned away | 


before it can be gotten rid of. The field of Waterloo 
was, on the whole, nearly the same in 1815 as now. 


battle to visitors, was in the midst of a dramatic descrip- 


13 


for the self-gratification of fighting, and loved conquest 
for its own sake. Victor Hugo said of him that ‘‘ he 
was a burden to God.’’ He was also a burden to man. 
The intelligence and conscience and individual self re- 
spect of the race has, through many hindrances, reached 


| such a state of development as never again to tolerate 
The peasants had gathered their harvests from the fertile | 
soil, and the fields and groves and roads lay there in | 


such a military despot in any country. 
Much of the old spirit of submission to military 


| tyranny still survives, but not in a form ever to enthrone 


another Napoleon. His race is gone forever. The 
least, as was the old, but it is aslavery to the State, to 
the body politic, and not to the individual. It may be 
reached, therefore, and overcome through the moral 


processes by which a State is regenerated. The control 


| of armies by nations, in which there is a growing sense 
of course wrong and purely the product of association, | 


of freedom and equality, means the greater infrequency 
of actual war, and its ultimate abolition when a majority 
of the people come to have sufficient intelligence and 


| moral perception to see its uselessness, its unreasonable- 
| ness, and its inhumanity. 
An English cavalry officer, who gives lectures on the | 


| of the spirit of aggression. 


tion of the fight when we arrived at the top of the | now so far disappeared that national boundaries are 


monument. Soon the whole ghastly scene was reénacting | 


itself before our imaginations. Napoleon, cold, callous, 


| bring under its own sovereignty another nation. 


pitiless, on his white horse at Belle Alliance, away in | 


front of us to the southeast; the fierce struggle around 
the castle of Hougomont, a mile away to our right; 


With the fall of the conqueror came also the decline 
The spirit of aggression has 
nearly universally respected, and no nation seeks to 
The 
movement everywhere is toward national freedom, and 


| toward respect of this freedom by others. 


down to our left the bloody tide surging about the farm- | 


house of La Haye Sainte, whose pierced doors and _ bat- 
tered walls still bear witness to the death harvest of that 
day ; further to the left the ‘* sunken road,’’ into which 
the front lines of Napoleon’s cavalry were pushed, and 
where they were crushed to death by the storm of assault 
which hurled on behind them ; further off in the same 
direction the position of Wellington ; 
‘«sunken road’’ the Iron Duke’s classic squares, melting 
away before the merciless onslaughts of the French cav- 


| others, has been steadily on the increase. 


back of the | 


alry, but never yielding ; the streams of blood running | 


down into the valley which separated the two command- 
ers; the whole region strewn with the mangled bodies of 
the dead and the writhing, moaning forms of the 
wounded ; the ceaseless roar of the cannon; the wrath- 
ful cursing of the angry men; Bliicher coming up late 
in the day and falling upon the exhausted and decimated 
French lines; the turning back of the tide of battle; 
the rout; the haste and confusion of the flight; the 
great conqueror vanquished and left stalking about at 
his horse’s bridle, helpless as a child ;—all this seemed to 
come back and stand at the moment before our eyes in 
all its hideous deformity. 

Going down from the mound we found our way to the 
farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, whose court looks as if it 
had never been cleaned up since the advent of horses 
and dogs and chickens. We drank (the lady of our 
party did of drink) of the water of the well into which 
tradition says that many bodies were thrown after the 
battle. I asked the peasant girl who was conducting us 
whether any bodies were really thrown into the well. 
She answered with all seriousness: ‘‘OA, out, monsteur, 
beaucoup, beaucoup.’’ (Oh, yes, sir, lots of them.) We 
did not visit the well of Hougomont, at the other side of 
the battlefield, into which there is little doubt that bodies 
were thrown. 

Waterloo is chiefly interesting, not begause it was the 
greatest and bloodiest battle of history, for it was 
neither, but because it marks a distinct and very import- 
ant stage in the progress of civilization.* Napoleon was 
the last of the ambitious military autocrats who fought 


| could be entirely destroyed. 


Since Waterloo, also, international codperation, on a 
basis of mutual respect and the desire to be helpful to 
This codpera- 
tion has manifested itself to some extent along the lines 
of trade, and more fully still through a larger-hearted 
diplomacy, through treaties of arbitration, and through 


| united efforts of many kinds for the promotion of the 


good of all races and of all countries. rs 


In Napoleon and the Napoleonic campaigns the ab- 
surdity of war reached its height. Men began then to 
think and to say that the whole system, deep-rooted as 
it was, was radically wrong, and that it ought to be and 
The movement for its abo- 


| lition, which has now become so strong in all civilized 





| turned into infamy. 


countries and which is every year widening the scope of 


| its influence, began in the same year in which the battle 
| of Waterloo was fought, as a reaction against the con- 


tinued butcheries which had desolated the world. The 
great French writer quoted above was not right in saying 
that Waterloo was not a battle, but he was right in de- 
claring that it was ‘‘ the hinge of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’’ ‘* the change of front of the universe.’’ 

As a last reflection, I may say that Waterloo exempli- 
fies in a striking way that saying of Jesus, that ‘all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’’ The 


| great incoherent strueture which Napoleon had built up 


by the sword in western Europe had already collapsed, 
but on that day he himself fell and his power perished 
forever. Henceforth there was none to deliver him. 
The sword was held over his prostrate head as long as he 
lived. His name was cast out as evil. His fame was 
It shall be thus with the whole war 
system. Its temple doors have already begun to open 
with a grating sound, and voices have been heard, say- 
ing, ‘‘ the glory is departing.’’ RE POST 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


THE Bridgman School for Girls, at Pekin, China, has 
recently determined to receive no more girls with bound 
feet. The native Christians at Pekin, as the result of an 
enthusiastic meeting, have formed an Anti-foot-binding 
Society. 
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GENERAL GREENE AND THE FRIENDS AT 
GUILFORD. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the course of some recent researches among old-time 

lore, I met with the following correspondence, which I 

send for publication, thinking the subject matter might 

be of interest to its readers generally. 

In the month of March, 1781, was fought the battle 
of Guilford Court House, in North Carolina, and as the 
commanding general of the Continental forces, Nathaniel 
Greene, was forced to retreat and leave several hundred 
of his men wounded on the field, he hastily addressed 
the following humane and kindly letter to the Quakers 
or Friends of the New Garden Monthly Meeting, asking 
them to render to the unfortunates all the friendly care 
and assistance which lay in their power. 


To the Members of the New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
near Guilford Court House : 
FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN: I 

humanity for the relief of the suffering 
at Guilford Court House. Asa people I am 
persuaded you disclaim any connection with measures 
calculated to promote military operations ; but I know 
of no order of men more remarkable for the exercise of 
humanity and benevolence ; and perhaps no instance 
ever had a higher claim upon you than the unfortunate 
wounded now in your neighborhood. 

I was born and educated in the professions and prin- 
ciples of your Society ; and am perfectly acquainted with 
your religious sentiments and general good conduct as 
citizens. Iam also sensible from the prejudices of many 
belonging to other religious societies, and the miscon- 
duct of a few of yourown, that you are generally consid- 
ered as enemies to the independence of America. I en- 
tertain other sentiments, both of your principles and 
wishes. I respect you as a people, and shall always be 
ready to protect you from every violence and oppression 
which the confusion of the times afford but too many 
instances of. Do not be deceived. This is no religious 
dispute. The contest is for political liberty, without 
which cannot be enjoyed the free exercise of your re- 
ligion. 

The British are flattering you with conquest and ex- 
citing your apprehensions respecting religious liberty. 
They deceive you in both. They can neither conquer 
this country, nor will you be molested in the exercise of 
your sentiments. It is true, they may spread desolation 
and distress over many parts of the country, but when 
the inhabitants exert their force, the enemy must flee 
before them. There is but one way to put a speedy end 
to the extremities of war, which is, for the people to be 
united. It is the interest of your enemy to create di- 
visions among you, and while they prevail your distress 
will continue. Look at the horrid misorders which are 
among the Whigs and Tories. Have the enemy any 
friends to suffer or feel for? They have not, neither do 
they care how great your calamities if it but contributes 
to the gratification of their pride and ambition. You 
would neither have liberty nor property could the enemy 
succeed in their measures. How have they deceived you 
in their proclamations ? and how have they violated their 
faith with your friends in South Carolina? They are 
now fleeing before us, and must soon be expelled from 
our border if the people will continue to aid the opera- 
tions of the army. 

Having given you this information, I have only to 
remark that I shall be exceedingly obliged to you to con- 
tribute all in your power to relieve the unfortunates at 
Guilford, and Dr. Wallace is directed to point out the 


address myself 
to your 
wounded 
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things most wanted, and to receive and apply donations, 
and from the liberality of your order upon the occasion 
I shall be able to judge of your feelings as men, and 
principles as a Society. 

Given at Headquarters North Carolina, March 26, 
1781, and the fifth year of American Independence. 

NATHANIEL GREENE, 
Major General Continental Army. 

In answer to the noble appeal of General Greene the 
Friends replied by letter, as follows : 

Zo Major General Nathaniel Greene, 

FRIEND GREENE: We received thine, being dated 
March 26,1781. Agreeable to thy request we shall do 
all that lies in our power, although this may inform that 
from our present situation, we are ill able to assist as 
much as we would be glad to do, as the Americans have 
lain much upon us, and of late the British have plundered 
and entirely broken up many among us, which renders it 
hard, and there is at our meeting-house in New Garden 
upwards of one hundred now living, that have no means 
of provision, except what hospitality the neighborhood 
affords them, which we look upon as a hardship upon us, 
if not an imposition; but notwithstanding all this, we 
are determined, by the assistance of Providence, while we 
have anything among us, that the distressed both at the 
Court House and here shall have part of it with us. As 
we have as yet made no distinction as to party and their 
cause—and as we have none to commit our cause to but 
God alone, but hold it the duty of true Christians, at all 
times to assist the distressed. 

Guilford Court House, N. C., 

Third month 30, 1781. 

Thinking that there might be found in the minutes 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting covering the period of 
the battle, some allusion to the above correspondence to 
make it more interesting, I made inquiries of L. L. 
Hobbs, President of Guilford College, who kindly ex- 
amined all the records, but could find no reference to 
the circumstances. 

Nathaniel Greene, one of the most trusted and capa- 
ble of Washington’s generals, had been carefully brought 
up and educated among the Friends, in Rhode Island, 
and had always from a youth been noted for his exem- 
plary demeanor, but being intensely patriotic in his 
feelings, he joined in the military movement at the out- 
break of the Revolution, and was disowned by the 
Society, but, as this letter shows, he retained for it a 
kindly feeling and high respect. W.H. SNowpDeEN. 

Arcturus, Fairfax Co., Va. 


Worps Disapprovep.—A teacher at Wellesley Col- 
lege has prepared for the benefit of her pupils a list of 
words to be avoided, among which the following appear : 

‘* Expect ’’ for ‘‘ suspect.”’ 

‘* First rate’’ as an adverb. 

** Nice’’ indiscriminately. 

‘‘ Had ’’ rather for ‘‘ would ’’ rather. 

‘* Had’’ better for ‘* would ’’ better. 

‘« Right away ’’ for ‘‘ immediately.’’ 

‘* Party ’’ for ‘* person.”’ 

‘* Promise ’’ for ‘* assure.’’ 

‘* Posted ’’ for ‘* informed.’’ 

** Postgraduate ’’ for ‘‘ graduate.’’ 

‘* Depot ’’ for ‘* station.’’ 

‘* Stopping ”’ for ‘‘ staying. 

‘*Cunning’’ for ‘‘ smart,’’ ‘‘ dainty.’’ 


, 


‘* Cute ’” fer ‘* acute.’’ 
‘*Funny’’ for ‘‘ odd ’’ or ‘* unusual.’’ 
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AFRICA’S ONL Y VOLCANO. 
New York Sun. 

In 1891, 
Nyanza on the journey that ended in his violent death, 
he and his comrade, Dr. Stuhlmann, were the first white 
men to see the big mountain Mfumbiro, 120 miles from 
the lake, which Captain Speke, many years before, had 
placed on his map on native information. They found 


| Edw idle 


when Emin Pasha started west from Victoria | 


that Mfumbiro was not an isolated cone, but the most 


eastern of a hitherto unknown range of volcanic origin. 
Their first purpose was to determine the outlines of Lake 
Albert Edward, and they did not stop to explore these 
mountains ; but Dr. Stuhlmann sent home an interesting 
report of the natives that Virunga, the most western sum- 
mit of the chain, was a fire mountain, from whose top 
smoke was often seen to issue, and from which noises 
were heard like the bellowing of cattle. 

On Twelfth month 8th, a cablegram reached Europe 
from Count von Gétzen, the German explorer, announc- 
ing his arrival on the lower Congo, after crossing Africa 
from east to west. About the same time a letter he had 
written in Central Africa in Sixth month last arrived. It 
contained brief but interesting details of his visit to 
Mount Virunga. There have been reports of Plutonic 
activity among the Rif Mountains, in northwestern 
Morocco, but the hostile natives have prevented investiga- 
tion. The subterranean forces that formed the great 
trough and piled up mountains of lava ashes east 
of the great lakes show, by solfataras, hot springs, and 
other phenomena that they are not entirely spent. But 
until the discovery of Mount Virunga no active voleano 
was known to exist in Africa. 

While still far away Count von G6tzen saw a thin column 
of smoke ascending from the principal crater, and later 
he found that the rim of this orifice is 11,400 feet above 
the sea. The volcano, therefore, is not a snow mountain 
and is not so tall as its nearest neighbor on the east, 
which according to Stuhlmann, is about 13,000 feet high. 
It took von Gétzen several days to force a passage through 
the dense forest and to scale the steep mountain side. 
At last he stood upon the edge of the crater and looked 
down upon a most interesting spectacle. 

The crater is about a mile in diameter, 


and the top 
of the encircling wall, on which the explorer stood, i 


about 160 feet above the crater floor. The inner side of 
the wall was too steep for comfortable descent, and in view 
of what was going on at the bottom there was absolutely 
no temptation to make the journey. 

The yellow-hued bottom of the crater floor was as 
smooth as the surface of a lake, and the explorer believes 
he was looking down upon an expanse of molten lava. 
Above this smooth surface rose the walls of two orifices, 


as regularly formed as though they had been made of | of the students. 


masonry. From the more northern of the two orifices 
which was over 300 feet in diameter, a small volume of 
smoke was issuing, accompanied by a noise that sounded 
like the roll of distant thunder. There were unmistak- 
able indications that outside of this crater another centre 
of eruption exists on the west side of the mountain, but 
the explorer was unable to push through the wooas to 
reach it. 

For some years a little lake has appeared on the maps 
some distance south of the place this volcano has been 
found to occupy. It is Lake Kivu, seen by no white 
man until von Gé6tzen stood on its shores soon after he 
had looked down into the smoking crater. He says the 
lake stretched away before him like a sea, and, though it 
was a*clear day, he could not see its southern shores. 
He believes the lake is almost as large as Lake Albert 


Only those desiring 


Its oun is meade to be the Rusisi River, 
which enters the north end of Lake — 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

From an address by President John W. Cook, of the Illinois 

Normal University, on training in normal schools. 
THE idea that teaching calls for any special preparation 
had no recognition in America before this century. The 
normal school fought its way against prejudice. That 
struggle is not vet over. 

Child study as the basis of practical pedagogy has 
at last come to the front. Many fine results follow this. 
to teach are candidates for admission 
to normal schools,and the mongrel character of half- 
academy and half-training school is rapidly disappearing 
—a central, specific, and dominating aim separating it-. 


| self from the more or less confused ends heretofore set up. 


| dealt with the training in colleges. 


Only a fair beginning has been made. 
ering far in the rear of many 
instruction. 


Professor Samuel G. Williams of Cornell University 


loit- 
normal 


We are 
countries in 


By way of introduc- 
tion, he said that the first attempt at training teachers in 
colleges was by the University of Gottingen. 

It would be a cause for surprise that in the English- 
speaking countries effort on the college presentation of 
pedagogy should be confined to the last twenty-five years, 
did we not take into account the persistence of the idea 
that for success in higher teaching, learning alone is 
needful, and that hence the college does its whole duty 
by sending out men of sound learning. The idea that 
the ‘* know what’’ needs no aid from the ‘‘ know how,’’ 
is still very widely prevalent, even in college circles, and is 
apt to be coupled with a shadowy notion of an inborn 
capacity to teach which needs no direction. 

There is an art of instruction for secondary as well 
as for primary teachers’ use. This art is founded on 
principles which must be learned. ‘The college’s func- 
tion is to impart the thorough knowledge required, and 
to exemplify good methods. The work of the teacher 


| of pedagogy is to develop a philosophy of education and 


a valid theory of method ; to reconcile the conflicting 


| claims of studies, and to show how to make the mastery 
of subjects a stepping-stone to skill in using them for 


duty, 


| all manner of abominations. 


| 


their higher purposes. His great duty is to prepare the 
future teacher to regard always what the coming man 
would wish to be; to give him enlightened views of the 
nature and demands of his vocation, and to emphasize 
the necessity of lofty ideals. 

The history of education should have a more funda- 
mental treatment in the college than is usually possible 


in the normal school, on account of the greater maturity 


THE law of a pure conscience is the law of God. 
Destroy God’s law and man will have no more sense of 
of right and wrong, than the brute. 
longer be a subject of moral law, because there is no 
moral law to him in that case. The moral law may be 
written upon the heart of man or in the Book of God. 
No matter how it is made known, it is the supreme rule 
for conscience. ‘The Apostle teaches that the Gentiles 
have a natural law within them, but, since they have not 
hearkened to it, God gave them up to vile affections and 
Their conscience became 
so blunted that they ran headlong into all manner of ex- 
cesses. The law of God needs to be known and ever 
kept before the mind, that conscience may be properly 
prepared for duty.— Christian Instructor. 


He will no 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TWELFTH 
MONTH, 1894. 


MéAN barometer, 30. 162 
Highest barometer during the month, 18th, 30.454 
Lowest barometer during the month, 27th, 29.253 
Mean temperature, 36.9 
Highest temperature during the month, 16th, 57-5 


Lowest temperature during the month, 29th, 7. 


Mean of maximum temperatures, 431 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 30.7 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 15th, 225 
Least daily range of temperature, 13th, 5. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 72. 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 26.4 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 44. 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.72 inches, 


from 4 p. m. on the 26th to 2.30 p. m. on the 27th. 

Total snowfall during the month, 4 inches. 

Depth of snow on ground on 15th, none. 

Depth of snow on ground at end of month, 2% inches. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, ro. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days, 11, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Snow and sleet on the 26th and 27th. 

Lunar corone, 14th. 

Solar halo, 24th, 26th. 

Lunar halo, 7th. 

Note.—The mean temperature of this month was about two de- 
grees above the average. Pleasant, springlike weather prevailed un- 
til the 26th, when a heavy storm of snow, sleet, and rain set in, ac- 
companied by high northeast wind, which was followed by very cold 
weather and good sleighing. Four inches in depth of snow and sleet 
fell during this storm, (the first this season to collect on the ground). 

J. C., Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

On the west coast of the United States, snow has fallen as far south as 
the southern boundary of California. This has occurred but once 
since the Signal Service was established—in 1882. The furthest south 
on the east coast that snow was ever reported was at Punta Rosa, Fla 
(about 100 miles from Key West), on Twelfth month 1, 1876. Along 
the Gulf Coast it has been known to fall from Pensacola to Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

—More persons are lost in the vicinity of Broadway and Kent 
avenue, Williamsburgh, than in any other part of Brooklyn. Thirteen 
lines of trolley cars either pass or terminate at that point, there are three 
ferries, and it is the starting point of an elevated railroad. A police 
man who is stationed there to escort people across the car tracks says 
that sometimes more than two hundred persons a day make it known to 
him that they are lost.—W. Y. Sun 


—One of the most inhuman acts of a driver, a writer in Our Dumd 
Animals says, is when with a light team he will, in a pure spirit of 
cruelty, cross close in front of a heavily loaded two, four, or six horse 
team straining every muscle to overcome the difficulty of a steep hill, 
thus throwing them into disorder and compelling them to lose their grip 
on the load. I often see this done, and sometimes I have seen the 
light driver turn and laugh at the driver of the heavy team. 

—In India, it is said, the intrusion of snakes into dwellings has 
been prevented by laying two wires before the doors and around the 
house, which are connected with an electric induction apparatus. 
When a snake attempts to crawl over the wires he makes contact and 
short circuit, and receives a shock which either kills him or effectually 
scares him. In a somewhat similar way, delicate wire netting attached 
té a battery, is used to ward the attacks of that terror of the night 
in hot climates—the mosquito 


oft 


—*‘‘ Cedarcr oft,”” once the residence of Bayard Taylor, near Ken 
nett Square, Pa., was damaged by f Twelfth month 22, caused 
by a gasoline stove spilling the fluid, which in some 
way became ignited 


ire on 
overturning and 

—In the catacombs of the Church of San Domenico at Naples were 
found lately the long-lost remains of Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of 
Pescara, the Italian to whom Michael Angelo addressed his 
love poems, and whose fourth centenary was celebrated four years ago 
Her husband was the traitor Pescara, the General of Charles V. 
lialy 


poetess, 
in 


—‘* A banner with a strange device’’ will appear at all weather 
stations in the country on and after the first of the year—the new hur- 
ricane signal. Two red flags, with black centres, will indicate the 
approach of a threatening storm.—Pudlic Ledger. 

—The report of the Life Saving Service shows that 380 vessels in 
distress have been aided, and that out of 4,054 persons on board of 


them, only 61 were lost. 





was greater than any previous year since the introduction of the present 
system. 


—The town of Dalton, Ga., with 4,500 inhabitants, has had pro- 
hibition for twelve years, and during that time its property has in- 


creased ninety per cent. and its court and criminal expenses have 
been reduced one-half. 


—The protection afforded to the earth by snow is shown by Eber- 
mayer in the ‘‘ Influence of Frost.’’ In one observation the tempera- 
ture of the air above the snow was six degrees below zero; under the 
snow the thermometer stood at .33 degrees. 


—The Maine Zemperance Record says : ‘* There is not a corporal’s 
guard of resubmissionists in the Legislature.’’ 


—The Womans’ Journal prints the following suggestive dialogue : 

Politician—Let the women vote? Not much. What do they know 
about public questions ? . 

Reformer —But you believe the most ignorant man should have a 
voice in public affairs 

Politician —Certainly. 

Reformer—Well, what does a man who cannot read or write know 
about public questions ? 

Polttician—Ah, you're a crank ! 


—Mme. Casimir-Perier, wife of the president of the French repub- 
lic, has organized a crusade against the use of birds’ breasts and wings 
for decorative purposes, and a movement thus authorized is likely to be 
attended with success. If Paris gives the word, of course England and 
America will abandon this barbarous custom. 


—Prominent women of several Chicago churches have organized, 
it is said, for the purpose of placing free lunch counters in churches 
to offset the influence of the saloon free lunch. 


CURRENT. EVENTS. 

A SNOW-STORM of unusual severity prevailed along the Atlantic coast 
line on the 27th and 28th ult. From one to two feet of snow fell in 
different parts of Pennsylvania, and railway travel was seriously inter- 
rupted. Considerable damage was caused in Philadelphia and Camden 
by the crossing of trolley and telephone wires. A hurricane prevailed 
at sea on the night of the 27th, causing much damage to shipping and 
hardship to sailors. 

Despatches from Florida indicate that the cold wave has been very 
destructive to the orange and vegetable crops. It is estimated that 
there were 2,500,000 boxes of oranges on the trees, and that 2,000,000 


of them are a total loss. Young orange groves are reported to be 
ruined. 


IT was announced on the 27th ult. that Ex-Secretary of State John 
W. Foster had been requested by the Chinese Government to go to 
Japan and meet the plenipotentiaries of the former Government, to aid 
them in their negotiations for peace. He has accepted the invitation 
and left Washington on the 29th. He goes to Japan purely in a private 
capacity, as an adviser of the Chinese plenipotentiaries. He has no 
authority to represent or speak for the Government of the United States. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has approved the act to establish a 
national military park at the battlefield of Shiloh. 


A Lonpon despatch, Twelfth month 30, announced that W. R. 
Cremer, M. P., would soon leave for America by the steamer 7eufonic 
to present a memorial to President Cleveland and Congress in favor of a 
treaty of arbitration on all matters in dispute between England and the 
United States. W. R. Cremer has 345 signatures of members of the 
House of Commons to the memorial, and will deliver a copy of it to 
President Cleveland and every member of Congress. 


MUCH sympathy has been aroused in the South for the destitute 
people of Nebraska, who are suffering from failures of their crops. It 
is proposed to send a train-load of corn and meat. Governor Northen, 
of Georgia, is superintending the plan, and the train will start from 
Atlanta. The Georgia Southern railroad and others have offered free 
transportation. 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA RosseTTI, the poetess, died in London on 
the 30th of last month. She was born in London, Twelfth month 5, 
1830, being the daughter of Gabriel Rossetti, an Italian patriot who 
took refuge in England from the troubles in his native land and who 
was a well known commentator on Dante. She was the author of 
many poems, among them being ‘‘ The Goblin Market,’’ ‘‘ The 
Prince’s Progress,’’ “‘ Seek and Find,” etc. 

THE city Councils of Philadelphia have passed an ordinance creat- 
ing a commission on a proposed free city library. It is expected that 
this commission will be able to use the George Pepper bequest of 
$250,000, which has been increased by a residuary bequest. 

It is reported that Prince Hohenlohe, the present German Chan- 
cellor, will soon be superseded in office by Count Botho zu Eulenburg, 
formerly President of the Prussian Council of Ministers and Minister 
of the Interior, whose disagreements with Count von Caprivi led to the 
latter's resignation of the Chancellorship and the subsequent Minister- 


The number of disasters by reason of storms | ial changes, including the resignation of Count zu Eulenburg himself. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Sub-Committee on Temperance and 
Tobacco of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet in Room No. I, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, First month 19, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as follows : 


J ‘Educational and Publication Committee at | 


9.30 a. m., in Room No. I. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., 
Street Parlor. 


in Race 


JAMEs H. ATKINSON, Clerk. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
Spruce Street Meeting, on First-day morning, 
First month 13. I. H. HILLBorN, Clerk. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, First month 6, 
1895, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends and all persons interested 
in the home are cordially invited to be present. 

SARAH T. R. EAVENSON, Chairman. 


*.* The Reading Room for boys, under the 


care of Friends (formerly entitled the Evening | 


Home for Boys), located at 3422 Lancaster Ave., 
is being continued this winter with marked suc- 
cess, the average attendance during the past 
month being seventy-three. 

It is a source of extreme regret to the com- 
mittee in charge that they do not have that co- 
operation and assistance from Friends, both 
young and old, to enable them to do justice to 
such a large number of boys, who come to us 
seeking instruction and entertainment. The 
committee need assistance in the way of instruc- 
tive talks, readings, and lectures, and they ap- 
peal most earnestly to all Friends for assistance 
in this connection. 

Donations of books and games will be accept- 
ably received by Anna R. Sellers, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 315 N. 35th St., West Philad’a. 


*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o’clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings © continue at Io o'clock. 








Washing Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are unfit for 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 
It’s rath 20) - 


ELECT SI RCN SOAP 


is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@g7 When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


The ‘ Niacin to b Chtmneys’ 9 
tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 


and lamp. 


a 


Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Mivk. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen :—The Michigan Churchman, a 
weekly religious paper here, would like to 
advertise your Mellin’s Food. We know it 
from experience, and have the handsomest 
baby in Michigan, raised on Mellin’s Food, 
Rev. G. MoTT WILLIAMS, 
Wilmington, el, 
Gentlemen:—I have used your M: .lin’s 
Food for my baby since weaning him, ana it 
has given me great ee 
irs. F. L. Gruprn, 
SEND for our ent “The Care and 
Poodies of Infants,” mailed 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, e 
“eo WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2% || 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


burgh, Pa, will send it— 


write. Pearl glass, pearl top, 


tough glass. 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock & » Philadelphia. 


hoes Y| 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
c | Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 


ELLIS. \oatgti2220% 4 112N. 10th St. 


| aoa North 32d St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


‘ape 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


A Beautiful Imported Jap- 
anese Basket, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our owam 
make Buskins, Fall lines complete in all 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage me taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 
31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna. 





Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch), 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n Carpets. Also, & Complete Line of Wall 
pers in elegant Colors and a from the lowest 

to >the highest grade made. 1 at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 





Leave 


Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 
are easy to get, and cost no 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 
everywhere. Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1895 tells you 
what, how, and when to plant. 
Sent Free. Getit. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


OTOP YG we 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT @ Fors 
answer an honest opinion, write to 

UNN & CO... who shave had nearly Atty ve years’ 
im the patent business. ica- 


em 
ical — —— books se. 
s taken trough I Munn & Co. receive 
special etten in the Scientific Americas, and 
us are brought widely bef: rove the = = with- 
out cost to the inventor. This yiarins 
issued weekly, glenantily i ay scientad real 


largest 
world. Buliding Wai a a. ta 
ies, may fa | 
pilates, in | 
houses, with goes ors. and — | 
latest it des octane and secure con Address | 
UNN & CO., NEw Youn, 361 361 Broapwar 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 


6 per cent. free of tax. 
Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 


the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FIRST MORTGAGES “ats #227 


est on income property in Chicago. tle absolutely 
unquestionable and PRomPpT PaYMENT of Interest 
Guaranteed. Bank references; 


TKENS, 
Or 


CAHRLES E. LU KENS, 
Postal Station “ Y,’ 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), . 
Oapital (paid in), . 
——— a he 
Undivided Profits, . 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
and conveyancing done. 


Estate 
made on yt Approved Collateral. 
istrators and others. The Com- 


. — 50,000.00 


benstnns end 7 | 


13 years’ experi- | 
ence; 4offices. If you want an investment or home | 
here, ‘write. oe Renting a specialty. | 


1223 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


" or Rogers Park, one 


. $500,000.00 | 
250,000.00 | 


10,492.06 | 


‘CONROW, House Furnishings, | 


| SuRPLUs of over Two and a HatF MILLIONS. 
ABLE. 


pany > , Trustee, 
ete. Bafe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


wards, per annvum. 


JoszrpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


Ropert Morris Ear y, Sec’y and Treas. | 
Wa. B. Lang, 7itle and Trust Officer. | 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charies 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, . 


joads, Edwin 8. Dixon 
Hood Gilpin. - 


Note : 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with | 

Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [* 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 

Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


20 S. Delaware Ave., 
aan Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURBS. 


FARM ANNUAL for (895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new Senduees 


U R FE for 1895—bundreds of illustrations, pictures painted 


re—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be ha 
isewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE. Send your address on a post 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers PHILADELPHIA. 


s. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERsTON. M. BaLDERsTon. 





\ Carving Sets 


From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


903-905 Market Street. 











| The Provident Life ‘and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


° 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, sisteset. FULLY PAID. + 
WISURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
ae eee separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Viee Potions 4 ew 
ori Gj Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH A’ SHBROOK 
J. Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSENDS 

Assistant Actuar”, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MO MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. ti3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. —aeaeecalll 
This registe mture mds at due ht years, but at 
the Com —— ion after fv five y = Loy Eiouter five our cant. “4 aon (free of State tax) pay- 
bie comtenn pany also receives deposits, — by check. 
DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Willlams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippinestt, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
joel J. Bally, Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Philip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R. Cope, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL Dusreasie Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INsURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Purety Murua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 





AND INCONTEST 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE 
G i RAR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
“mrw TRUST CO 
ANNUITY AND ‘ 


Executes Trusts, 
OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sollciter. 





for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM R. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treaserer, 

WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E, Officer. 
MANAGERS 

HENRY TATNALL, 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN C. SIMS, 
PEMBERTON 3. HUTCHINSO®. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H: N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, 

GEORGE ae eaw BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





